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THE report of the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial 

Relations! becomes an opus magnum among Canadian public 
documents. It presents the results of the first grand inquest since 
1867 into the working of Canadian federalism, which means an 
inquest into the essential political and economic structures of the 
Canadian nation. Previous reports of royal commissions had 
investigated restricted aspects of the federal problem as related 
to particular provinces or regions, such as the report of the Duncan 
Commission on the Maritime Provinces, but the Rowell-Sirois 
Commission equipped with wide terms of reference included in its 
sweep all provinces and regions. The Commission travelled more 
than fifteen thousand miles and held public hearings on eighty-five 


days throughout the chief centres of the Dominion. The report 
remarks with merely sober truth that ‘“‘the research program of 
the Commission was the most comprehensive ever undertaken in 
Canada in a public inquiry.’’ It is more than that. It is one of 
the most comprehensive public inquiries undertaken in the modern 
British Empire. The report is not superior to, say, that of the 
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Indian Statutory Commission of 1930, but it suffers little in com- 
parison. It represents deeper burrowing for information and a 
more prolonged analysis, even if its range is perhaps narrower, 
than that of the Australian Commission on the Constitution which 
reported in 1929. It offers more information, although it is hardly 
more illuminating on the finances of federalism, than the set of 
admirable annual reports of the Australian Grants Commission. 
The two most salient requirements of the Commission were, 
first, that it was to be both a fact-finding and recommendatory 
body; and, secondly, that despite singularly broad terms of 
reference, the core of its investigation was to be finance. For 
example, it was required 
(a) to examine the constitutional allocation of revenue sources and governmental 
burdens to the Dominion and provincial governments, the past results of such 


allocation and its suitability to present conditions and the conditions that are 
likely to prevail in the future; 

(b) to investigate the character and amount of taxes collected from the people of 
Canada, to consider these in the light of legal and constitutional limitations, and 
of financial and economic conditions, and to determine whether taxation as at 
present allocated and imposed is as equitable and as efficient as can be devised; 


(c) to examine public expenditures and public debts in general, in order to deter- 
mine whether the present division of the burden of government is equitable, and 
conducive to efficient administration, and to determine the ability of the Dominion 
and provincial governments to discharge their governmental responsibilities within 
the framework of the present allocation of public functions and powers, or on the 
basis of some form of reallocation thereof; 


(d) to investigate Dominion subsidies and grants to provincial governments. 


Its recommendations, as is customary with royal commissions, 
were to be closely fitted into a specific frame of reference, of which 
the most important feature was that they should be ‘“‘subject to 
the retention of the distribution of legislative power essential to a 
proper carrying out of the federal system in harmony with national 
needs and the promotion of national unity.’’ Thus the Com- 
mission was concerned with the issues of federalism, but it could 
not pursue the question as to whether federalism in such a country 
as Canada is not already in view of world forces outmoded. 
Admittedly this is not yet a question of current politics, for there 
is no substantial section of the Canadian public which believes 
that the necessities of the national life require a departure from 
the compromises of a federal polity. There is, for example, no 
aggressive labour party like that of Australia which looks upon 
federalism as thwarting the progress of social reform. Yet in a 
world of hurrying change it is not beyond the range of possibility 
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that within a decade this question may be rudely pushed into the 
arena of practical politics. The fate of federalism is closely tied 
up with the fate of the liberal state, which is now fighting for its 
life. If the liberal state survives the present war, federalism is 
likely to be secure; if it fails to survive, federalism in the sense 
understood by the Commission will be doomed. In any case the 
socio-economic forces of modern industrialism tend to quicken the 
pace from federation to legislative union. It is, therefore, not 
inconceivable that the next distinguished royal commission on the 
Canadian government may recommend the abolition of just that 
“retention of the distribution of legislative power essential to a 
proper carrying out of the federal system.’’ But this theme is 
by the way.’ 

The report is divided into three parts. Book one is a detailed 
survey of Canadian development, 1867-1939, with attention to 
the political, constitutional, and economic aspects of the theme; 
Book two presents the recommendations of the Commission, 
although in order to illustrate reasons for them it also contains 
much history and analysis; Book three marshals in tabulated and 
clear form the statistics of public finance upon which much of the 
preceding analysis and recommendations rest, and reprints for 
reference the British North America Act with its amendments and 
the Statute of Westminster. In addition to the report proper, 
approximately twenty studies carried out by experts under instruc- 
tion from the Commission are made available to the public in 
either printed or mimeographed form. For the opinions in these 
the Commission disclaims responsibility. 

Of all the volumes Book one is obviously of most importance 
to students of history. It embodies the quintessence of the 
research carried out by the Commission and its staff, and it owes a 
debt not always acknowledged to the growing number of mono- 
graphs published by Canadian scholars in the past fifteen years. 
On the whole it is well done, and will probably constitute for at 
least a decade a standard text-book for college students on the 
development of the Canadian economy and federal system. 
Whether it will be read by that indefinable person the general 
citizen is more than doubtful; for him its elaborate array of factual 
matter and closely reasoned analysis make it formidable. It errs 
in excessive detail, and in the latter half there is duplication. 


*In any changes designed to make the Canadian federation less rigid, or to trans- 
form it into a legislative union, guarantees for the rights cherished by the French 
would be imperative, and the recognition of such guarantees may be taken as a matter 
of course. 
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A more rigorous editing would have improved its readableness. 
We may as well now regret that it will not be read by every 
member of the Canadian Parliament and the provincial Legislatures. 
Nevertheless generally the arrangement of the material is logical, 
the writing lucid, and the interpretation judicious. The chapters 
likely to prove of most interest are those concerned with the 
period of war, 1914-18, and the years succeeding it, for hitherto 
there have been few attempts to relate the salient political and 
economic developments of this era. Within the next decade the 
interpretation of the period will undergo revision, but in the 
pertinent chapters of the report there is to be found at present 
its most satisfactory treatment. The earlier sections, especially 
those on constitutional development after Confederation, are less 
significant, for while they are written with many apt illustrations 
they add nothing to the constitutional exegesis found in the writ- 
ings of Lefroy, Kennedy, Cameron, and others. They are, how- 
ever, eminently judicious. They do not indulge, as has lately 
been the practice by many legal and historical writers, in extravagant 
criticism of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council on the 
ground that its decisions thwarted the intentions of the Fathers 
of Confederation. The Commission wisely concedes that there 
is a ‘limitation inherent in all historical interpretation of political 
constitutions which are to govern the distant future. The framers 
of the constitution could not foresee the revolutionary economic 
and social changes that have since taken place and therefore could 
have no intention at all concerning them.” 

Book two as the central and most significant portion of the 
report offers some fare for the student of history, but in the main 
it is concerned with plans for the adaptation of Canadian federalism 
to the needs of the twentieth century. It provides the blueprints 
for a rationalized federation. Three attitudes are possible towards 
the federal system of today: that which would defend the status quo, 
with such direct but unsystematic federal assistance to the prov- 
inces as their needs dictated; that which would favour a true 
union by repudiating any rigid division of power; and finally that 
which would attempt a new federal balance in harmony with con- 
temporary economic and social realities. Book one and the 
historical portion of Book two are designed to prove that the 
status quo is indefensible. ‘‘The present distribution of public 
finance powers both sabotages any effective action to increase the 
national income and actually depresses that income.” ‘The 
present peril is serious and cannot be allowed to grow worse.” 
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The unequal distribution of the national income between the 
people of different regions creates discontent which threatens the 
cohesion of the state, and, as long as the existing system remains 
unchanged, recurring strains within the national life will ensue. 
Complete unification as a solution is not considered; as already 
mentioned such consideration was beyond the authority of the 
Commission, but one of the briefs submitted, that of the Native 
Sons of Canada written by Messrs. Coyne, Lower, and Mac- 
Farlane, made recommendations that suggested a legislative 
union; otherwise there was no important body of opinion favour- 
able to a thorough political unity. The Commission was con- 
cerned with the attempt to strike a new federal balance appropriate 
to the circumstances of Canada today; a balance which in the 
financial sphere would bring a closer equation between the revenue 
and expenditure of the provinces. The suggested method of 
achieving a fresh federal equilibrium is contained in the Com- 
mission’s Plan I. Plan II is an alternative proposal which falls 
short of what the Commission deems necessary but would at least 
be an improvement on the status quo; in brief, it prescribes that 
the Dominion assume responsibility for the relief of unemployed 
employables, leaving the other financial relations between the 
Dominion and provinces as they are. 

Opinions presented before the Commission differed widely as 
to the exact point at which to strike the new balance. In its 
principal recommendations in Plan I the Commission unmistakably 
suggests an extensive shifting of power to the federal authority. 
Such notably is the case in the recommendation that income taxes, 
corporation taxes, and succession duties should exclusively be 
levied by the Dominion; that the Dominion should assume the 
entire debt of all the provinces, provided that an annual payment 
be made by the provinces to the Dominion of revenue from self- 
supporting debt. It is worth recalling here the truism that the 
power to tax is the basis of most other political power. The 
financial centralization implied in these recommendations would 
directly and indirectly enhance federal authority. Over the years 
it would increasingly focus the eyes of the electorate upon Ottawa 
and divert their gaze from the provincial capitals, preparing the 
way for a future and further transfer of specific legislative powers. 
On the other hand, the recommendations in regard to social 
services reveal a jealous concern for provincial autonomy. The 
Commissioners are clearly anxious to be considered champions of 
the provinces. The relief of employables should be transferred 
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to the Dominion, and in the case of some other services, such as 
minimum wages and maximum hours, federal administration may 
be desirable. But these measures are all to be viewed as ex- 
ceptions. “It is fundamental to our recommendations that the 
residual responsibility for social welfare functions should remain 
with the provinces, and that Dominion functions should be deemed 
exceptions to the general rule of provincial responsibility.’’ Here 
obviously is a desire to strike the balance at a point suggested by 
administrative efficiency and by the necessity of making the 
provincial administrations responsible for the welfare of their own 
citizens, while at the same time the wealthy provinces are expected 
to share their wealth (through federal taxation) with the less 
fortunate. 

One may wonder whether a balance which candidly rests on 
the premise of provincial egality will not prove to be too delicate 
and difficult to maintain, owing to the clash of centrifugal and 
centripetal forces. Indeed, even the establishment at present of 
the type of balance recommended will be difficult enough, apart 
from its maintenance in the future. In 1930, for example, Ontario 
and Quebec with 60 per cent of the total population in the Domin- 
ion collected 87 per cent of the total succession duties. Naturally 
these provinces will be reluctant to see such duties become ex- 
clusively a federal form of taxation. Their spirit of generous 
sharing is likely to be weak. Of course with other provinces they 
receive compensations, but their surrender of jurisdiction will be 
made only under the future pressure of more than ordinary 
circumstances, for the chief provincial administrations are still 
jealous centres of power. If centrifugal influences thus hamper 
the achievement of the new federal balance, centripetal forces 
when once it is attained may soon upset it. The division of 
jurisdiction in social services suggested by the Commission seems 
in logic impressive enough, but in operation the public is likely to 
look to the federal authority for increased social services because 
of its decisive control over finance. There seems little point in 
talking about ‘‘social welfare functions remaining with the prov- 
inces’’ if in the final analysis the chief taxes to pay for an expansion 
in these functions are collected by the Dominion. Ottawa becomes 
the real distributor of benefactions, and the public will not be 
ignorant of the fact. 

However precarious may prove to be the balance suggested by 
the Commission and however difficult to operate, it is to be 
welcomed on the whole as a step towards a better integrated state. 
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It would make possible for Canada the formulation of a far more 
co-ordinated national economic policy. In the future its inevitable 
influence would tend towards greater integration. In the nature 
of things it cannot be a permanent goal, for in twenty-five years 
some of its arrangements are likely to be obsolete. The true end 
of Canadian development must be national unity with such 
centralization in legislative power and decentralization in admin- 
istrative discretion as the necessities of statehood at the time 
dictate. 

Despite its considerable importance Book three of the report 
needs no description in this review. When the Commission began 
its labours the accounts of no two provinces were on a comparable 
basis. Most financial statistics were classified according to depart- 
ments, and departmental classification was of little or no value 
for comparative purposes. There was no uniform classification 
of revenue or expenditure according to income or capital accounts. 
The fiscal years of the provinces differed, and in some cases the 
fiscal years of provincial subsidiary enterprises did not coincide 
with those of their governments. To secure uniformity and 
comparability the co-operation of the provincial governments was 
enlisted, and the result is the series of tables in Book three which 
cover Canadian public finance in the years 1913-39, supplemented 
by ten volumes of appendices. The importance of Book three and 
of the appendices on finance requires noemphasis. These volumes 
represent what is likely to be the labour of most lasting value in 
the research work of the Commission, since they make available 
for the financial history of Canada statistical raw material which 
no single investigator by himself could ever have tabulated. 
Moreover, they enable the provinces now to apply significant 
yard-sticks to their own expenditures. 

The volumes of appendices additional to those on financial 
statistics have a special interest to the historian, for in most cases 
they investigate phases of Canadian constitutional, economic, and 
social development since Confederation. As a rule the most 
significant are printed; the less significant, mimeographed. The 
Commission skimmed from them the cream, and duly serves it in 
Book one of the report. Partly as a consequence of this careful 
skimming, the reader on proceeding from the report proper to the 
appendices is disappointed. The disappointment is also partly 
due to the character of the majority of the volumes; they are with 
some notable exceptions little more than comprehensive compila- 
tions of facts from bluebooks or statutes, and even as such are 
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singularly uneven in quality. Their most important data and 
ideas appear with much enhanced significance in the synthetic 
treatment of Canadian development foundinthereport. Obviously 
their principal purpose was served when the Commissioners rifled 
their contents in writing Book one. But granted these limitations 
every student of the social sciences in Canada will welcome their 
appearance. They at least bring together a mass of well-arranged 
information on topics ranging from the national income to railway 
freight rates which often was not readily accessible before. It is 
especially valuable to have the information so ably assembled by 
Professor Corry in his Difficulties of Divided Jurisdiction and his 
Growth of Governmental Activities Since Confederation; or that 
gathered by Dr. A. E. Grauer in his Public Assistance and Social 
Insurance. Dr. Grauer’s other essays in the series unfortunately 
do not deserve to be singled out. More highly technical yet of 
interest to the student of the constitution is Legislative Expedients 
and Devices Adopted by the Dominion and the Provinces by Messrs. 
Gouin and Brooke Claxton. But in addition the appendices 
contain a few historical essays of a distinguished interpretative 
quality. Of these the most mature is that by Professor W. A. 
Mackintosh on the Economic Background of Dominion-Provincial 
Relations, a treatment, in some one hundred pages, of Canadian 
development since 1867 with special reference to the economic and 
technological forces which influenced the interaction of Dominion 
and provinces. The essay does not represent in itself a deep or 
meticulous research; rather it is a judicious synthesis based mainly 
on the investigations of Canadian scholars of the present genera- 
tion, and it owes an obvious debt to the studies which Professor 
Mackintosh himself formerly directed on pioneer settlement. 
Narrower in range than the above but equally illuminating in its 
analysis is Professor D. G. Creighton’s British North America at 
Confederation. This essay is divided into two main parts: the 
first part treating economic and social conditions and the second 
public finance. Effective use is made of contemporary books, 
speeches, and newspapers, and here again there is a substantial 
debt to the monographic literature of living Canadian scholars. 
The essay is packed with significant information, skilfully arranged. 
There is genuine force in the writing, marred occasionally in the 
earlier part by verbosity and the recurrence of phrases, striking 
when first used, but weakened by excessive repetition. 

Different in scope and character but no less interesting is 
Labour Legislation and Social Services in the Province of Quebec by 
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Esdras Minville. It fills a gap in the literature in English on 
Canadian social policies by describing concisely the formative 
influences which have made state policy in Quebec diverge from 
that in the other provinces. The pervasive role of the Church 
in its doctrinal emphasis and in its practical social policies 
is adequately described ; Catholic trade unionism is sympathetically 
explained, and on labour law the broad conclusion is drawn with 
some justification that Quebec is now not backward—it is only 
different. The clear statement in this essay of the foundations of 
Quebec’s particularism is peculiarly relevant to the whole work 
and recommendations of the Commission. The anxiety of the 
Commissioners to preserve for the provinces the residue of power 
in matters of social welfare is here in large part explained. In the 
final analysis the federal compromise of 1867 was mainly dictated 
by the distinct cultural solidarity of French Canada. The federal 
compromise suggested for 1940 is similarly determined. The 
achievement of political cohesion in this country is limited by the 
extent to which Quebec is culturally distinct from the English- 
speaking part of the Dominion. It is of significance for the future 
that profound social changes are occurring in Quebec. The 
penetrative influence of industrialism is disturbing the old culture 
of a people who had formerly been rooted in the soil; the agrarian 
economy of the habitant is disintegrating; and despite its dominant 
and peculiar Catholicism, its separate language—the chief rampart 
of nationality—and its distinct civil code, French Canada in the 
essentials of its social life draws closer to English Canada. In the 
progress of that assimilation, combined with the effect of world 
forces on liberalism, dwells the fate of Canadian federalism. 


A. BRADY 
The University of Toronto. 




































ECONOMIC FORCES BEHIND THE DEMAND FOR 
PROVINCIAL STATUS IN THE OLD 
NORTH WEST TERRITORIES 


oWVE do therefore most humbly pray that Your Excellency will 

be also graciously pleased to order inquiries to be made 
and accounts taken with a view to the settlement of the cerms and 
conditions upon which the Territories, or any part thereof, shall 
be established as a Province. . . .’’ So read, in part, the last 
and most significant statement of the memorial of May 2, 1900, 
from the Legislative Assembly of the North West Territories to 
the Dominion government.!. The pioneers of the Canadian North- 
west were contemplating the early fruition of the hopes of the 
Fathers of Confederation, who, a generation earlier, envisaged a 
Canadian family of provinces stretching from sea to sea. While 
constitutional aspirations—the desire to throw off their ‘‘baby 
clothes’”’ and assume the privileges, powers, and responsibilities of 
provincial status—were not altogether lacking, the chief con- 
siderations behind the movement for provincial autonomy, at the 
turn of the century, were economic. A brief outline of these 
economic forces is the purpose of this article. 

The years from 1897 to 1905 witnessed a striking growth in 
the North West Territories of Canada. Up to this time, popula- 
tion had been scanty, consisting largely of a few small communities 
centred about the old trading posts and the new North West 
Mounted Police posts. The average annual “‘rate of increase in 
population had been about two percent.’’? The Canadian census 
returns for 1881 showed a white and half-breed population of 
56,446, in the whole of the Territories. The Province of Manitoba 
continued to receive the bulk of western immigration for some 
time after the Canadian Pacific Railway crept westward across 
the broad prairies in the early 1880’s. Even then growth in the 
Territories continued to be slow owing to the attractive farm lands 
still available south of the border, the lack of knowledge of the 
West, and the non-progressive immigration policy at Ottawa. 
The Canadian census of 1891 showed an increase, during the 
decade, of 75 per cent for the Territories, as compared with 
145 per cent for Manitoba.* 


1Journals, Legislative Assembly, North West Territories, 1900, 70-2. 

2A. Shortt and A. G. Doughty (eds.), Canada and Its Provinces (23 vols., Toronto, 
1914), XIX, 171. 

8Statistical Year-book of Canada, 1904 (Ottawa, 1905), 84. 
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The unprecedented growth of population in the Canadian 
North-west, during the years 1897-1905, has long been associated 
with the newly energetic immigration policy of the Department 
of the Interior, then under the direction of the Hon. Clifford 
Sifton. An official statement of arrivals in Canada gave a vivid 
picture of the ever-broadening stream of immigration, the major 
portion of which became home-seekers in the North West Terri- 
tories. When Mr. Sifton took over the Department in November, 
1896, the number of entries for the current departmental year 
totalled 21,716. In the year of his resignation from the Cabinet, 
1905, over 146,000 entered Canadian inland and ocean ports.‘ 
The census of 1901 gave the Territories 165,555 souls, and four 
years later, when the Canadian Prime Minister was moving the 
first reading of the Saskatchewan and Alberta bills, the estimated 
total had risen to 417,956.° 

Further evidence of the greatly accelerated increase in settle- 
ment can be gained from a study of homestead entries. During 
the five years that preceded the grant of provincial status to the 
North West Territories, the number of homestead entries for 
Dominion lands was 111,115, whereas during the preceding 
twenty-six years the total number was only 88,863. The great 
majority of these entries were made for lands within the Terri- 
tories.’ The 152,352 homestead entries granted between January 
1, 1895, and June 30, 1905, comprised a total of 24,375,320 acres, 
17,778,400 acres of which were allotted during the last five depart- 
mental years.*® 

While immigration was proceeding with unprecedented rapidity 
under direction of the federal government, the task of rendering 
the country habitable, through the provision of local works and 
improvements, was creating almost insurmountable problems for 
the territorial government. ‘The immigrant was a distinct asset 
to the Dominion and, at that time, a distinct liability to the 
Territories, with their increased need for local improvements.’’® 

One of the first problems confronting the territorial govern- 
ment was the erection of public schools in the newly established 

‘Annual Report of Department of Interior, 1904-1905 (Ottawa, 1906), XXX. 

5Canada, House of Commons Debates, 1905, vol. I, col. 1438. 

‘Annual Report of Department of Interior, 1904-1905, XXV. 

7Of the 133,000 homestead entries in the Dominion Lands Agencies between 
January 1, 1900, and June 30, 1905, over 119,250, or 89.6 per cent, were in the North 
Ee See table, tbid., xxvi. 


*Statement of Sir Frederick Haultain, Premier of the North West Territories during 
the autonomy struggle, made in personal interview. 
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communities. The little frame schoolhouse was more than a 
schoolhouse. It served the pioneer as a meeting-place for religious 
worship and social intercourse, and contributed much towards the 
assimilation of colonies of European immigrants into the rapidly 
growing commonwealth. The rising tide of immigration necessi- 
tated an ever-rising expenditure for education. The conditions 
of settlement in the North West Territories prevented the establish- 
ment of an entirely self-supporting system of education, and 
brought forth from the territorial government numerous resolu- 
tions urging increased appropriations from Ottawa. 

The difficulties were clearly stated by the Assembly of the 
Territories, as early as 1892, in a resolution to the Canadian 
government. It referred to the comparatively small amount of 
assessable personal property and the low assessable value of the 
land held by new settlers; the still lower assessable value of the 
large areas of unimproved land held by speculators; and the 
necessarily scattered nature of settlement, due mainly to the policy 
embodied in the Dominion’s Lands Act, ‘‘whereby every alter- 
native square mile of land. . . is absolutely reserved from settle- 
ment.’”?° The resolution emphasized, moreover, that the educa- 
tional programme had been built upon the belief that Parliament 
would recognize its obligations to the North-west by an adequate 
annual grant, and that if the request were not met, it would become 
necessary to restrict the operations of the school system within 
such narrow limits as to injure materially the existing population 
and withdraw one of the greatest attractions to immigration.” 

The schoolhouse was one of the first buildings to be erected in 
all new communities. The remarkable increase in population and 
the widely scattered nature of the settlement enlarged the problems 
of the territorial government. The new-comers showed no desire 
to join settlements already in existence, but rather sought home- 
steads along projected lines of railway, purchased land where 
prices had not been enhanced, and, in the case of many European 
colonists, tended to locate in isolated communities. Petitions for 
the establishment of school districts poured in annually to the 
territorial government in continually increasing numbers.” In 

10 Journals, Legislative Assembly, N.W.T., 1891-92, 130. UJbid., 131. 

12Regina Leader, Oct. 12, 1904, reporting debates of Legislative Assembly of 1904. 
Premier Haultain stated that 255 petitions for the erection of school districts were 
considered in 1903, and 357 in 1904. The Legislative Library at Regina possesses 
scrap-book volumes of the Debates of the Legislative Assembly, for the sessions of 1888 to 
1899, built up from almost verbatim press reports, under arrangements made by the 
territorial government. The volumes for the sessions of 1900 to 1904 are missing, and 


consequently the writer has gone direct to the Regina Leader press files for the reported 
debates of these years. 
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1897, 394 schools were in operation in the Territories; in 1904 the 
number had increased to 917. The pupils enrolled in these two 
years were 14,576 and 41,033, while the total school grants were 
$121,457 and $239,380." The generous immigration policy pro- 
duced excellent results, but at the same time impoverished the 
territorial government, which endeavoured to keep the educational 
life of the country abreast of the giant strides made in the material 
sphere.'* Constantly increasing educational costs amid inadequate 
local revenues prompted annual requests for larger financial grants 
from the Dominion Parliament. 

The increased volume of immigration likewise necessitated 
heavier expenditure upon public works, such as roads, bridges, 
ferries, culverts, and public wells. As previously mentioned, the 
new settlers in the North-west passed communities already opened 
up and became pioneers in new and distant districts. These new 
settlements were too small and too widely scattered to bear the 
burdens which necessarily went with the opening up of a new 
country. The problem confronting the local authorities was 
clearly stated in 1901 by the territorial Premier, F. W. G. Haultain, 
in a communication to Sir Wilfrid Laurier: 

Bridges and ferries must be provided where it is necessary to cross rivers to 
reach market points. Where difficulty is met with in procuring an adequate water 
supply the Government has found it necessary to procure and operate machinery 
at considerable expense in order to sink public wells, or. . . to construct reservoirs 
in. . . natural depressions. . . . Wherever water courses run in the Territories 
the valleys are deep, the banks. . . often precipitous. These have the effect of 
rendering the ordinary road allowances, as laid down by the Dominion lands 


system of survey, impossible. . . . New roadways have to be provided, generally 
at considerable expense for right of way and construction.!® 


The problem was further aggravated by the fact that a large 
number of the public works constructed by the territorial govern- 
ment should properly have been chargeable to capital expenditure. 
The Territories had no capital account, having no power to utilize 
the public credit, and consequently were compelled to devote an 
unreasonably large part of their limited annual income towards 
defraying the costs of such works, instead of spreading the expendi- 


B3Canada and Its Provinces, X1X, 155. 

M4 North West Territories, Sessional Papers, 1899, no. 23, p.21. The Sessional Papers 
of the Legislative Assembly are bound in the Journals as an appendix to each volume. 

4%N.W.T., Sessional Papers, 1903 (first session), 9; Canada, Sessional Papers, 1903, 
XIII, no. 116, Regina despatch, Haultain to Laurier, Dec. 7, 1901. A convenient source 
for most of the documents on the Territories is E. H. Oliver (ed.), The Canadian North- 
west: Its Early Development and Legislative Records (publication no. 9 of Public Archives 
of Canada, 2 vols., Ottawa, 1914). 
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ture over a term of years.'® It was held to be an undoubted 
hardship upon the pioneer to require him not only to render the 
country habitable for himself, but also to develop it for the benefit 
of those who were yet to come. 

In addition to the various demands upon the Department of 
Public Works—repairs, construction of bridges and culverts, dams, 
and reservoirs, clearing and grading of roads, providing well- 
boring machines and ferry accommodation, surveying trails, hiring 
engineers and surveyors, and unforeseen expenditures owing to 
fires and floods—the territorial government was called upon to 
meet many other demands common to struggling pioneer com- 
munities. Extermination of wolves, construction of fire guards, 
grants to hospitals and to agricultural societies, grants to creamery 
and cheese associations, and various forms of aid to the destitute— 
all services which must go on, made extensive inroads into the 
scanty revenues at the disposal of the territorial government, and 
presented a constant struggle to keep pace with the task of meeting 
the needs of the increasing flood of settlers, striving to make homes 
in an undeveloped country.” 

In very few districts had the people begun to emerge from 
what might be called the pioneer state of existence, and adopt the 
municipal form of local government. Apart from the few large 
centres of population, anything but the simplest and most ele- 
mentary types of organization, based on local necessities, appeared 
impracticable.'* ‘‘Fire districts” and ‘‘statute labour districts” of 
the late eighties and early nineties, and ‘‘local improvement 
districts’ of the first years of the new century are examples.!® 
Through these local organizations the territorial government was 
able to call upon the pioneer to construct roads, bridges, culverts, 
and fire guards, and to pay the assessment of the district for local 
improvements or commute the same by day labour.*° 

School and local improvement taxes levied on a quarter section 





16N.W.T., Sessional Papers, 1903 (first session), 12, Haultain to Laurier, Dec. 7, 
1901. 

Saskatchewan Legislative Building, Minutes of the Advisory Council, North West 
Territories, 1888-1891, passim; Minutes of the Executive Committee of the North West 
Territories of Canada, 1895-1897, passim; Minutes of Meetings of the Executive Council 
of the Territories, 1897-1898, passim. These minute books are unprinted folio volumes. 
Saskatchewan Legislative Library, Debates of the Legislative Assembly, N.W.T., 1899, 
50-6; N.W.T., Sessional Papers, 1899, 28-30; Annual Report, Department of Public 
Works, N.W.T., 1904 (Regina, 1905), passim. 

8N.W.T., Sesstonal Papers, 1903 (first session), 10. 

19Revised Ordinances, North West Territories, 1888 (Regina, 1888), cs. 9 and 10; 
Ordinances, North West Territories, 1901 (Regina, 1904), c. 27. 

207bid., 1901, c. 27, secs. 27 and 40. 
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of farm land in 1901 amounted to about five dollars.24 Further 
taxation might possibly have been imposed, but the territorial 
government believed sufficient reasons existed to discourage such a 
policy. In the first place, it would militate against the work of 
the Dominion government, which sought to induce people from 
other lands to settle in the North-west. The most successful 
immigration agent was the contented settler. Then again, as 
mentioned above, many of the larger public improvements were 
of such a nature that they should have been charged to capital 
expenditure. Possessing no capital account, the north-west 
authorities were not disposed to levy a heavy rate of taxation on 
the pioneer struggling to build his new home, at a time when the 
territorial domain was under the control of the federal government, 
the holdings of various corporations exempt from taxation though 
enhanced in value by local improvements, and the Dominion grant 
limited to an amount far short of the urgent need of the country.” 

The main economic consideration, indeed the very root of the 
agitation for provincial status, was the claim that the public 
domain in the Territories was ‘‘employed for purely Federal 
purposes.’’** The public lands were enormous in their extent and 
constituted by far the most ‘‘visible’’ form of “‘property”’ in the 
Territories. The four provisional districts, organized in the North 
West Territories in 1882—Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and 
Athabasca—covered a land area of 536,806 square miles or 
343,555,840 acres. The first three, comprising the southern 
surveyed portion of the Territories and awaiting immediate settle- 
ment, possessed a land area of 293,646 square miles or 187,933,440 
acres.24 The Dominion Lands policy, as applied to this vast area, 
created for the territorial government problems which it felt itself 
powerless to solve, as long as the North-west remained in its state 
of ‘‘tutelage”’ under the federal government. 

For years the Dominion government, through its free home- 
stead, generous immigration, and lavish railway policies, had given 
away millions of acres of the public domain in the Territories. 
Under the Dominion Lands Regulations, all surveyed, even- 
numbered sections, excepting eight and twenty-six, were held for 
homesteads. The odd-numbered sections were granted lavishly 

21 Macleod Gazette, May 24, 1901. 


2N.W.T., Sessional Papers, 1903 (first session), 10-13, Haultain to Laurier, Dec. 7, 
1901; zbid., 1899, no. 23, p. 23, Haultain to Clifford Sifton, Jan. 14, 1899. 
37 bid 


“Statistical Year-book of Canada, 1904, 3, exclusive of water. 
*Ibid., 77 
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to colonization railroads, and by 1896, in the surveyed area, had 
almost wholly passed into the hands of railway companies. After 
1896 the Dominion government discontinued the policy of making 
land grants to railways, yet it withheld these odd-numbered 
sections from settlement for a dozen years.”® 

The territorial Assembly considered these latter features of 
Dominion lands policy a great handicap to the pioneer commu- 
nities. It held that the construction of roads, the erection of 
school districts, the functions of statute labour and local improve- 
ment districts, and the development of community spirit and social 
intercourse were retarded by the very system which demonstrated 
to the world the wonderful possibilities of the North-west. 

While the railway and colonization companies had reserved 
large tracts of land, they had patented only a small amount of the 
area “‘earned.”” The result was that large areas were withheld 
from settlement, and the companies escaped the payment of a fair 
share of the local taxation, even though the value of their holdings 
was enhanced every day the pioneer laboured.”’ In addition, the 
Territories lost a fruitful source of revenue because of the privileged 
position with respect to taxation exemptions enjoyed by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Not only did this great corporation 
enjoy a taxation exemption on its lands in the Territories ‘‘for 20 
years after the grant thereof from the Crown,” but was ‘‘forever 
free from taxation by the Dominion, or by any Province hereafter 
to be established, or by any municipal corporation therein”’ in 
respect to all its stations, grounds, workshops, buildings, yards, 
and rolling and capital stock.2* The exemption provision, which 
alone lost the Territories a probable annual revenue of $300,000 
on the 750 miles of Canadian Pacific main line, placed the North- 
west in the position, argued its government, not only of financial 
stringency, but of subsidizing a great Dominion undertaking with 
millions of western lands.”® 

The practice of making grants of territorial lands to railway 
companies for construction of lines outside the Territories was a 

*%Canada and Its Provinces, 1X, 150-1, 197. The amount of Dominion lands 
granted to railway companies by the spring of 1905 from that portion of the Territories 
constituting the two new provinces was: Alberta, 13,151,264 acres; Saskatchewan, 
12,874,573 acres (Canada, Sessional Papers, 1905, no. 97). 

27Debates of the Legislative Assembly, N.W.T., 1898, 42, Haultain speaking on behalf 
of the untaxable lands resolution. The anomaly respecting land taxation, which existed 
between homesteader and large corporations, is briefly stated in a resolution (Journals, 
Legislative Assembly, N.W.T., 1892, winter session, 92). 

28Statutes of Canada, 44 Vict., c. 1, sec. 16 of schedule. 


2°Debates of the Legislative Assembly, N.W.T., 1899, 56-7; Regina Leader, Feb. 10, 
1904. 
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frequent subject of discussion in the territorial Assembly and with 
the federal authorities. The North-west government hoped to 
receive Dominion compensation as a result of the accounting that 
would take place during the future autonomy negotiations, while 
Premier Haultain strongly urged upon the federal government the 
prompt concession of provincial establishment ‘‘before any more 
of the public lands of the Territories are alienated from the 
Crown.” If the public domain was to be conserved for local 
purposes, rather than handed over to corporations and promoters, 
no time should be lost in opening negotiations at Ottawa on behalf 
of provincial autonomy.*° 

Closely linked with the above purpose and equally important 
to the Territories was the belief that ‘‘maladministration of the 
public lands,’’ owing to long-distance control from Ottawa, would 
come to an end with the grant of autonomy. Settlers were taking 
up land indiscriminately, and deplorable results were almost 
certain to ensue, when in the course of time many farmers would 
have to abandon their land, resulting in great hardship to them- 
selves and almost irreparable loss to the country. Local control 
of farm lands and ranching areas would, believed the territorial 
Premier and others conversant with the problems of settlement in 
semi-arid regions, eliminate many of the evils resulting from 
federal administration.*! It was not unnatural, therefore, that 
there gradually developed a deep, underlying conviction, among 
the people of the Territories, that provincial autonomy would 
bring a solution to these problems by transferring to their local 

Canada, Sessional Papers, 1903, no. 116a, Haultain to Clifford Sifton, Jan. 30, 
1901; Debates of the Legislative Assembly, N.W.T., 1899, 56-7. The Territorial Assembly 
unanimously passed a resolution, in 1903, recording its ‘emphatic opinion against any 
further alienation of the lands, timber, or minerals of the Territories, except for the 
purposes of homesteading and actual settlement’’ (Journals, Legislative Assembly, 
N.W.T., 1903, first session, 35); Robert Borden spoke of the widespread feeling of the 
people of the North-west respecting the public domain, following his tour of the West 
in the autumn of 1902 (Canada, House of Commons Debates, 1903, VI, col. 13876). 
See N.W.T., Sessional Papers, 1903 (first session), 26, Laurier to Haultain, Dec. 7, 1901, 
for land grants to nine railway companies. With respect to the C.P.R., Premier 
Haultain pointed out that only some 2,500,000 acres of the balance of 18,206,986 acres 
(after selling 6,793,014 acres of its grant of 25,000,000 acres to the Dominion), granted 
on account of its main line, were selected outside the Territories. Upto June 30, 1904, 
the C.P.R. had sold 15,916,287 acres for the sum of $42,500,337 (Statistical Year-book 
of Canada, 1904, 473). 

31T ypical of expressions in the territorial press was that in Macleod Gazette, Oct. 19, 
1905; personal interviews with Sir Frederick Haultain, Nov. 18, 29, Dec. 18, 1937. 
See H. A. Innis, ‘‘The Place of Land in North American Federations’’ (CANADIAN 
HisTorIcAL Review, X XI, March, 1940, 60-7, especially 65-7), for an excellent article 
on the lands question and review of recent works of Professor Martin and Professor 


Hedges. Reference is made to the ‘‘waste of human and natural resources. . . resulting 
from concentration on rapid settlement by the government and the [C.P.R.] Company.” 
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government the ownership of, and the legislative and administra- 
tive jurisdiction over, the natural resources, as their just right.* 

With the public domain under federal control, the territorial 
sources of revenue were very small and inelastic. The North West 
Territories Act did not give the Legislative Assembly any power 
to adopt the methods of the provinces to provide for the immediate 
public necessities, and consequently the government of the Terri- 
tories believed that no other course remained but to request the 
federal government, year after year, ‘‘to furnish the necessary 
funds to meet the expenditures demanded by the conditions which 
it [had] created in the West.’’* A study of the correspondence 
between the federal and territorial governments, respecting 
amounts to be appropriated by Parliament for expenditure by the 
authorities in the North-west, brings to light a mass of evidence 
in support of the belief that financial considerations were para- 
mount in creating the demand for provincial status. Advantage 
was taken of every opportunity, whether by communication or 
official trips to Ottawa, to impress upon the federal government the 
“great disproportion existing between the means at command and 
the ever-growing necessities of the rapidly increasing population 
of the Territories.’’* 

The territorial government possessed two sources of revenue, 
the grant from Parliament and a small local income. The local 
sources, comprising various licences and fees, produced from 
$30,000 to $40,000 annually, with little hope of substantial increase 
in the near future for reasons already stated.** However, had all 
the money expended by the pioneer upon public matters passed 
through the territorial revenue fund, it would show, argued the 
territorial government, that he was ‘‘contributing heavily” to the 
establishment of public institutions.** The only alternative 
remaining was to secure increased grants from the Dominion 
government. A ‘‘Memorial’’ of the Legislative Assembly, for- 
warded to Ottawa in 1896, drew the attention of the federal 
authorities to the fact that, while population in the Territories had 
increased 56 per cent in five years, the annual grant during the 


"Debates of the Legislative Assembly, N.W.T., 1899, 66-7; C. A. Stuart, Our Terri- 
torial Lands (Calgary, 1904?), 1 (pamphlet). 

%N.W.T., Sessional Papers, 1903 (first session), 55, A. L. Sifton, Territorial Trea- 
surer, to Clifford Sifton, Dec. 17, 1902. 

% Journals, Legislative Assembly, N.W.T., 1900, 8. 

%N.W.T., "Sessional Papers, 1899, nos. 23 ‘and 26. Paper no. 23 contains a lengthy 
exposition of the financial conditions of the Territories, Haultain to Minister of the 
Interior, Jan. 14, 1899 
*Jbid., no. 23, p. 17. 
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last four years had grown only 16 percent. It urged a ‘‘subsidy”’ 
for a term of not more than four years, based on that of the 
Province of Manitoba, providing for a per capita grant totalling 
$112,905, a sum of $183,133 on debt account, a government grant 
of $50,000, and an unestimated indemnity for lack of public lands 
comparatively larger than the $100,000 allowed to Manitoba.*’ 
Nothing came of the above “subsidy”’ plan, but it is worthy of 
note that during the years before immigration had swollen to flood 
proportions, the territorial government was prepared to postpone 
the advent of provincial status in favour of a satisfactory financial 
grant. 

With the large increase in population and its wide distribution, 
the financial needs of the territorial government grew at a rapid 
rate. Year after year, the Haultain government forwarded to 
Ottawa carefully prepared estimates of its financial requirements, 
and received annual federal grants ranging, during the years 1892 
to 1902, from 53 per cent to 75 per cent of the amounts asked.** 
The territorial Premier summed up the financial position of the 
North-west, in 1901, as follows: 

On one hand, our limitations. . . preclude our doing for ourselves the things 
that ought to be done, and on the other hand, Parliament makes no effort to assist 
us with even an approximate degree of adequacy. ... The successive annual 
failures of Parliament to meet the requirements have now brought us face to face 
with accrued public necessities far and away beyond our means to cope with... . 
Neglect to furnish prompt relief cannot but have the effect of neutralizing the 
efforts of the Dominion to people the Territories, and it does not seem to us to be 
probable that Parliament, after making generous provision for carrying on the 
work of inducing immigration to the Territories, will be niggardly in providing 
assistance to retain the people so brought here.*® 

The Territories, with all their assets in the hands of the 
Dominion government, were doubly dependent on Ottawa—for 
the usual provincial revenue arising out of the use, sale, or disposal 
of natural resources, as well as for the annual ‘‘subsidy.’’ Until 
such time as the Dominion government was prepared to grant 

37 Journals, Legislative Assembly, N.W.T., 1896, 73-6. 

Canada, House of Commons Debates, 1905, V1, col. 13923, for table of federal grant 
to the territorial government, 1892-1903. For years it remained stationary at $282,879. 
Only after the year 1903 might the grant be considered a liberal one. 

39Canada, Sessional Papers, 1903, XIII, no. 116, Haultain to Laurier, Dec. 7, 1901. 
During the years 1898-1904, when the financial requirements of the territorial govern- 
ment were most urgent, Canada was experiencing a period of unprecedented prosperity. 
The revenues of the Dominion government for 1904 showed an increase of 75 per cent 
over those of 1898, while expenditures increased only 42 per cent. The average annual 
surplus for the seven years amounted to $8,136,708. The Dominion government clearly 
possessed ample revenues to meet every request of the territorial government for an 


adequate financial grant (Statistical Year-book of Canada, 1904, statistical summary 
facing ‘‘Tables of Contents’’). 
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provincial powers to the Territories upon terms that would enable 
them to assume responsibilities and incur liabilities, their govern- 
ment was convinced of the justice of its claim that it rested with 
the federal authorities ‘“‘to furnish the necessary means to carry 
on the work in a proper manner commensurate with the work that 
[was] done in the other provinces of the Dominion.’’*° 

In no respect were the Territories so much at the mercy of 
forces beyond their control as in the matter of railway facilities. 
The territorial government possessed no power to charter railways 
or grant them cash assistance. Until provincial status had been 
attained, one recourse alone remained—that of memorializing the 
Dominion government to bring pressure to bear on railway com- 
panies to complete projected lines, or to offer inducements for 
further extensions. 

In the years following 1897, when immigration and agricultural 
production were increasing at an unparalleled rate, the territorial 
government forwarded addresses and resolutions annually to 
Ottawa on behalf of struggling pioneer communities, twenty, 
thirty, and even fifty miles from the nearest railway.“ Typical of 
these resolutions was one concerning the large area lying north of 
the Qu’Appelle Valley, in the district of Assiniboia, which was 
approved by the Legislative Assembly in 1899. This document 
stated the problem of the pioneer as follows: 

. . . Whereas experience has shewn that the said area is one of the richest 
grain-producing districts in the Canadian North-West; and whereas the said 
settlers are respectively distant from a railway from 18 to 50 miles; and whereas 
many. . . settled there under the belief that a railway, heretofore projected, would 
before this time have been constructed into the said district. . . and whereas the 
want of such facilities hinders settlement. . . ; therefore be it resolved, that this 
Assembly do urge upon the Dominion Government the imperative necessity. . 
of immediately making provision for the construction and operation of a line of 
railway into and through the said settlement.* 

No less injurious to the prosperous development of the North- 
west, and likewise beyond the power of the territorial government 
to remedy, were the inadequate storage and transportation 
facilities of the existing railways. The railway blockades in the 
autumn of 1901 and 1902 caused great hardship to the people of 
the Territories, and prompted the Legislative Assembly to transmit 
to the federal government a resolution and an address, urging 
instant action to alleviate the congestion. Words attributed to 


“N.W.T., Sessional Papers, 1903 (first session), 56-7, A. L. Sifton to Minister of the 
Interior, Jan. 9, 1903. 

“1See Journals, Legislative Assembly, N.W.T., 1897, 1899, and 1900. 

“7bid , 1899, 73. 
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Sir William Van Horne, “the hopper is too big for the spout,” 
described the situation in a nutshell.* 

The Assembly charged the Canadian Pacific Railway, which 
held a virtual ‘‘monopoly”’ of shipping facilities at that time, with 
failing to meet the pressing necessities of the North West Terri- 
tories in the matter of the transportation of grain, and causing 
enormous loss to the grain growers. It argued that because the 
Dominion government had withheld from the Territories the 
powers which would enable them to improve their transportation 
facilities, it was the “imperative duty’”’ of that government to 
make provision, “‘whether by additional trunk lines or otherwise.’ 
A member of the territorial government in speaking on the grain 
blockade, painted a picture, well-known to the Assembly, of 
hundreds of loads of grain standing on the streets with elevators 
closed for want of cars, hundreds of temporary storage buildings 
erected by the farmers at shipping points, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of bushels lying on the ground, exposed to uncertain weather 
conditions. Although the evils of the blockade of 1901-2 were 
to some extent mitigated by shipments to Duluth via North 
Portal,** the prospective growth in the volume of traffic—which 
largely increased cultivation and settlement in the Territories were 
certain to create—prompted the Assembly, in its spring session 
of 1903, to draft an address to the Governor-General of Canada, 
reiterating its request for a more efficient transportation system.*” 

Finally, the problems confronting the territorial government 
were further complicated by the fact that the members of Parlia- 
ment, despite their increased interest and faith in the West, had 
no real understanding of its magnitude, its problems, or its needs. 
In the words of Premier Haultain, ‘‘the unfortunate attitude of 
Parliament was the principal reason which prevented the Terri- 
tories getting what they [were] entitled to.’** Nor were the 
members of the federal government possessed of first-hand knowl- 
edge of conditions on the prairies. The territorial press drew 

“8Cited by J. W. Dafoe, Clifford Sifton in Relation to His Times (Toronto, 1931), 264. 

“Journals, Legislative Assembly, N.W.T., 1902, 47. 

SRegina Leader, April 3, 1902, reporting Debates of the Legislative Assembly, N.W.T., 
sia, 

47 Journals, Legislative Assembly, N.W.T., 1903 (first session), 34-5. The territorial 
Grain Growers’ Association, at its annual meeting in Indian Head, on December 3, 1902, 
under the presidency of W. R. Motherwell—later Minister of Agriculture for Sas- 
katchewan and subsequently for Canada—passed resolutions urging additional railway 
car and storage facilities, and line construction (Macleod Gazette, Dec. 12, 1902). 


‘SDebates of the Legislative Assembly, N.W.T., 1897, 57; Weekly Herald, Calgary, 
Jan. 17, 1901. 
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attention to the fact that, “excepting for Mr. Sifton,. . . the 
North-West had not seen a Minister of the Crown for three 
years.’"*® Premier F. W. G. Haultain found Clifford Sifton, 
Minister of the Interior and a westerner, ‘‘quite willing and 
capable of . . . comprehending the position of the Territories, . . . 
most ready to hear what they had to say, and to give all the 
encouragement in his power. . . .’"*° Nevertheless, the Cabinet 
as a whole and Parliament, with only a bare half dozen members 
vitally interested in the Territories, followed, down to the year 
1904, a penurious policy with respect to the petitions of the govern- 
ment of the vast, new, and bustling West. Commercial interests 
in the East had become electric over the possibilities in the West; 
Parliament remained unperturbed; the territorial government was 
champing the bit, and wished to be free. 

The closing years of the century found the North West Terri- 
tories with a constitution approaching the provincial basis. 
Although they had received, in 1897, enlarged jurisdictions and 
increased responsibilities, they still lacked the power to borrow 
money, establish certain public institutions, incorporate trans- 
portation and irrigation companies, administer the criminal law, 
and control their public domain.*' The territorial government 
was dependent upon the annual will of Parliament for at least 
90 per cent of its revenues. That they would be increased in 
proportion to the rapidly expanding needs of the country, appeared 
impossible since they were voted by men lacking in knowledge of 
the actual requirements.*? The federal government had refused 
to compute the Dominion grant on a provincial subsidy basis, 
which necessitated the continuance of “undignified annual pilgrim- 
ages to Ottawa’’ and provoked uncertainty in the matter of local 
appropriations. Parliament had been more generous in support- 
ing a progressive immigration policy than in enlarging the terri- 
torial grant. The financial question was largely a result of the 
constitutional position and not unnaturally prompted further 
constitutional aspirations. As the new century dawned, only one 
plain and open road appeared ahead; the territorial government 


‘97bid., Calgary, Sept. 25, 1902, quoting Regina Leader. 

‘Debates of the Legislative Assembly, N.W.T., 1897, 57. 

5\Regina Leader, May 10 and 17, 1900, —— Haultain’s speech of May 2, 1900, 
in Debates of the Legislative Assembly, N.W.T., 


®Canada, Sessional Papers, 1903, no. 116a, Haultain to Clifford Sifton, Jan. 30, 1901. 
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must commence a campaign in the West, and enter upon negotia- 
tions in the East, looking towards the early realization of pro- 
vincial autonomy. 

C. CEcIL LINGARD 


Regina, Saskatchewan. 


583Debates of the Legislative Assembly, N.W.T., 1897, 58; ibid., 1898, 32; ibid., 1899, 56; 
ibid., 1904, reported in Regina Leader, Oct. 5, 1904, Premier Haultain speaking. Since 
the writer commenced his researches a number of years ago in connection with the study 
of territorial government in Canada, a number of important books relating to coloniza- 
tion in the Canadian West have been published. Of particular value are A. S. Morton 
and Chester Martin, History of Prairie Settlement and ‘‘Dominion Lands"’ Policy 
(Toronto, 1938), and James B. Hedges, Building the Canadian West: The Land and 
Colonization Policies of the Canadian Pacific Railway (New York and Toronto, 1939). 










































A CYCLE IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
CANADIAN WEST 


ELDOM are historians presented with so sharply delimited an 
historical process as that which begins in Western Canada 
with the transfer of the territory to the Dominion of Canada and 
ends in economic crisis sixty years later. Each date—1870 and 
1930—marks an ending and a beginning for the Canadian West. 
The former saw the final surrender of the fur trader to the settler, 
the decision, long contemplated and long deferred, to try the great 
experiment of colonization. The latter date no less clearly marks 
a transition. Expansion has given place to consolidation. The 
appearance of new problems since 1930, latent but unrealized 
while the dominant mood was that of the receding frontier, is the 
sign of a new period in the history of the West. 

Meanwhile, during the past ten years, the historians and the 
economists have been at work on the subject of Western Canada. 
Encouraged by the obvious need for an analysis of the period, and 
provided with a wealth of materials, they have produced a series 
of studies which enable us now, for the first time, to see a great 
process of expansion in perspective.! For the most part these 
works are specialized and analytic, and one important subject, 
political development, has not yet been examined in detail. In them, 


1W. A. Mackintosh, Prairie Settlement: The Geographical Setting (Canadian Frontiers 
of Settlement, I; Toronto, 1934). 

A. S. Morton, History of Pratrie Settlement, and Chester Martin, ‘‘Dominion Lands" 
Policy (Canadian Frontiers of Settlement, I1; Toronto, 1938). 

W. A. Mackintosh, assisted by A. B. Clark and G. A. Elliott, and W. W. Swanson, 
Economic Problems of the Prairie Provinces (Canadian Frontiers of Settlement, IV; 
Toronto, 1935). 

R. W. Murchie, assisted by William Allen and J. F. Booth, Agricultural Progress 
on the Pratrie Frontier (Canadian Frontiers of Settlement, V; Toronto, 1936). 

C. A. Dawson, The Settlement of the Peace River Country: A Study of a Pioneer Area 
(Canadian Frontiers of Settlement, VI; Toronto, 1934). 

C. A. Dawson, Group Settlement: Ethnic Communities in Western Canada (Canadian 
Frontiers of Settlement, VII; Toronto, 1936). 

A. Dawson and Eva R. Younge, Pioneering in the Prairie Provinces: The Social 
Side of the Settlement Process (Canadian Frontiers of Settlement, VIII; Toronto, 1940). 
). A. MacGibbon, The Canadian Grain Trade (Toronto, 1932). 
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however, much of the material from which the history of Western 
Canada will be written, has now been assembled and evaluated. 

The first point on this historical landscape relates to the 
process by which the North-west became a Canadian possession. 
The more obvious motives for the annexation to Canada of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company territories have long been realized. The 
prairies were under direct and immediate threat of occupation by 
the United States. The march of westward expansion had reached 
the valley of the Mississippi. The frontier of settlement having 
swept across the area south of the Great Lakes, was now moving 
north-westward. Already, the normal means of communication 
between Fort Garry and the outer world was through St. Paul, 
and it appeared that the victory of American settlers over British 
fur traders, which had already taken place in Oregon, was to be re- 
peated in Ruperts’ Land. The Company had given up the struggle 
to protect its monopoly against interlopers, and clearly it was in 
no position to hold the territory in the face of the resolute pressure 
of settlement. The difficulties of administering a crown colony 
so far in the interior were all too evident in Downing Street, and it 
was agreed on all hands that transfer of the territory to the Cana- 
dians provided the most expedient solution for a dangerous 
problem. 

For Canada, however, there were reasons even more basic for 
laying claim to the West. Expansion was born of an inner 
necessity within the life of the country, a veritable tide in the 
affairs of men, truly offering the choice between fortune and a life 
bound in shallows and in miseries. The St. Lawrence Valley had 
provided Canadians with a great highway of communication 
leading naturally into the interior of the continent. Across the 
upper reaches of this valley had been drawn an international 
boundary which turned what Canadians had hoped would be a 
corridor into a cul-de-sac. In the hope of sharing the fruits of 
American expansion, Canadian governments for half a century 
had pushed forward the construction of a system of communica- 
tion—first canals and later railroads—from Montreal to the inter- 
national boundary on the St. Clair River. For a variety of 
reasons the promised flow of trade had nevercome. The Province 
of Canada found itself, in the 1860's, with a system of transport 
and all the accompanying economic structure, much too great for 
its needs, much too costly for its resources. At this point the 
Canadian West appeared as the possible frontier of settlement in 
the development of which this capital equipment could be put to 
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use. For example, the management of the Grand Trunk Railway, 
a line already water-logged by over-expansion, saw the possibility 
of salvation in still further expansion. The exploitation of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company territories from a base in Canada would 
give to the Grand Trunk the traffic without which it could not be 
kept afloat. The position of the railway was symptomatic; only 
by going further could Canada escape the fate of falling back. 
Thus federation in 1867 became the instrument for westward 
expansion. It was the political expedient for bringing the West 
under the control of the St. Lawrence Valley. It was also the 
economic expedient by which the credit necessary for exploiting 
the West could be assured. It was as though Canadians confined 
within a political and economic prison, saw suddenly opened before 
their eyes an avenue of escape to the West. 

It was, perhaps, because of preoccupation with these aspects 
of its expansion that the Canadian government was so excep- 
tionally maladroit in arranging for the actual transfer of the 
territory. The true setting for the rebellion of 1870 is now 
becoming apparent. The details of the transfer were arranged 
by the imperial authorities, the Hudson’s Bay Company, and the 
Canadian government, exactly as though the territory had been 
entirely uninhabited. There was, in fact, a population of some 
70,000 people, of whom 12,000 were of European origin, or partly 
of European origin. A majority of the latter were settled at 
Red River. They were people of Scottish, English, French, and 
American descent, with strong admixtures of Indian; the largest 
group was that of the French-Canadian half-breeds, a terminal 
moraine of settlers deposited in the West by the Montreal fur 
trade. These groups had various ideas about their political future, 
but in one point they stood united—they were opposed to the 
establishment of the direct control of the government of Canada, 
a transaction in which they would exchange the colonial adminis- 
tration of the Hudson’s Bay Company for the colonial adminis- 
tration of Ottawa. The intentions of English-speaking Canada 
were made to appear in the worst possible light by the small band 
of Canadians who were already present in Red River. These men 
regarded themselves as the forerunners of a conquering wave of 
settlement, one which would sweep before it such petty considera- 
tions as the rights and wishes of the few thousand inhabitants, of 
dubious racial origin. They were an imperialist vanguard of the 
worst type, provocative to the point where they tried all patience, 
and then, when their provocation had brought chastisement, 
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pitiable in their cries for protection. Needless to say, these cries 
were echoed and re-echoed in the Ontario press. The situation 
was obviously tense and full of danger, the more so since forces 
in the United States were clearly watching for an opportunity to 
intervene. 

When the time for actual transfer came, the federal government 
passed legislation which fulfilled the worst fears of the inhabitants 
of Red River. This legislation provided temporarily for govern- 
ment by appointment from Ottawa, and gave no assurance in 
regard either to the political rights of the settlers or, what was 
more important, to their property rights to the land on which 
they had settled. The Governor who was despatched from 
Ottawa was the Hon. William McDougall, the editor of a Toronto 
newspaper. He had been a vigorous advocate of annexation, and 
seemed to represent the very elements in Canada which the settlers 
most feared. He was turned back at the border, at which he 
arrived before the transfer had actually taken place, and he never 
succeeded in reaching the seat of government to which he had 
been appointed. 

The Canadian Prime Minister, now thoroughly alarmed by 
events at Red River, entered into indirect negotiations with the 
settlers. He consented to receive delegates representing their 
wishes, and eventually the area was admitted to the federation as a 
province. It was given the full political equipment of the other 
provinces, though not their full powers. The rebellion at once 
subsided, and the military expedition which had been sent to 
restore order in 1870 found the settlement entirely at peace. 
The soldiers had only to haul down Louis Riel’s union jack from 
the flagstaff at the fort in order to replace it with another which 
they had brought from Canada. 

The studies which are now available in regard to these episodes 
show clearly that the disturbances were no mere conflict between 
Catholic peasant half-breeds and Protestant English. They were, 
as Professor Stanley has said, “the revolt of a semi-primitive 
society against the imposition of a more progressive alien culture.” 
As such, the rebellion partook of the whole nature of the westward 
movement of the frontier. The tragedy is that it was interpreted 
otherwise at the time. The sordid racial and religious conflicts 
of the St. Lawrence Valley were transferred to Western Canada. 
In an area where French and English had lived and worked 
together in harmony, the contagion of suspicion and hostility was 
spread abroad. It remained to embitter the conflict when 
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rebellion broke out again in 1885. Then, as in 1870, the issues 
were still fundamentally those which arose between the frontiers- 
man and the agents of advancing civilization. But race and 
religion provided the battle cries, and the repercussions of the 
conflict very nearly broke the federation. 

The establishment of the Province of Manitoba at the time 
of the transfer in 1870 by no means divested the Canadian govern- 
ment of its role as a colonial power. Manitoba was but a small 
part of the great North-west. The remainder was administered 
as a territory under the Department of the Interior, newly estab- 
lished in 1873. The responsibilities of this federal government 
were increased by the fact that in the whole region, including the 
Province of Manitoba, control over natural resources was retained 
by the Dominion. Land, therefore, though under the jurisdiction 
of the provinces elsewhere in Canada, on the prairies remained 
under federal control, and continued so even after Alberta and 
Saskatchewan had been created in 1905. The lands were finally 
“‘restored’’ to provincial management in 1930. The settlement of 
the natural resources question at this time has been indicated as 
the point at which the ‘‘colonial” period in Western Canada ended. 
In the meantime, the land had been used, in the words of the 
Manitoba Act, “‘for the purposes of the Dominion.” 

The one great “‘purpose’’ of the Dominion was, of course, to 
make good its claim to this vast territory. Never had so great a 
role been accepted by so insignificant and inexperienced an actor. 
In 1870 the Dominion was still scarcely more than a desperate 
political expedient, a structure with the mortar not yet dry between 
the stones, and whose three and a quarter million people were not 
yet certain whether to let it stand or to tear it down. Respon- 
sibility had been assumed for settling and governing a territory 
many times the Dominion’s size and separated from it by a 
thousand miles of wilderness. It is doubtful if anyone in Canada 
realized the magnitude of the undertaking. The obligation, 
cheerfully accepted when British Columbia entered the federation 
in 1871, to construct a railroad to the Pacific within ten years, is a 
measure of the self-confidence of the times. 

It is perhaps fortunate that misgivings were so few. If the 
West were to be held, the demands of the situation were imperative. 
In the first place, a system of communication must be provided, 
linking the prairies with the St. Lawrence. Delay in this matter 
might well prove the first step to ultimate failure, for the railway 
net of the United States was already being flung out in the direction 
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of the North-west. At the same time, a policy must be devised 
for the distribution of the land. Third, settlers must be encouraged 
by an adequate immigration policy. A staple product must be 
found that would not only support the population, but would also 
repay the costs of exploitation. And finally, political, social, and 
economic institutions must be provided which would be in keeping 
with those to which the settlers were accustomed, and which could 
compare favourably with those in the neighbouring United States. 

Railways were the first necessity. They were clearly the most 
pressing ‘“‘purpose’’ for which the Dominion had retained control 
of the land of the West. In the absence of a transportation system 
stemming from Canada, the Canadian claim to the West would 
remain a mere paper defence against American penetration. 
Actual construction was to embody two separate phases: one, a 
line to the west coast for the purpose, so to speak, of holding down 
the country; the second, the extension of branch lines and coloniza- 
tion roads to serve the actual settler. The difficulty of the task 
was heightened by the fact that the Pacific road had to be con- 
structed at once, and could not be allowed to wait upon the gradual 
growth of settlement. 

The policy of subsidizing public works with grants of un- 
occupied land had already been well established in the United 
States. It found its widest application in the railway land grant 
system. It was natural that this technique should be applied in 
Canada, the more so since the power to make a land grant was the 
only practical asset the Dominion government had yet secured 
from its annexation of the West. The negotiations preceding the 
construction of the road were long and involved. Ironically, but 
fortunately, the Grand Trunk was no longer a serious contender 
for the right to build the line. It was a decade before the contract 
was finally let to the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and the 
cost to the public was, without question, high. Twenty-five 
million acres of land “‘fairly fit for settlement’’—that is, the best 
land—twenty-five million dollars in the form of a cash subsidy, 
portions of the line already built at a cost of some thirty-five 
million dollars, exemption from tariff duty on all material for con- 
struction, and from taxation on all railway property, and a twenty- 
year monopoly of traffic in Western Canada, were conceded in the 
original terms. Subsequently the government came to the aid of 
the Company with additional loans to the amount of approximately 
twenty-seven and a half million dollars. 

The price was so great that it almost seemed as though a 
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Pacific railway, built at government expense, had been presented 
to the men who built it. It would appear now, however, that the 
Canadian people came better out of this venture than they have 
been willing to admit. The situation was one of genuine national 
emergency. It is doubtful if the government services as they were 
then established in a country still politically immature, possessed 
either the initiative or the efficiency to press through so gigantic 
an undertaking, or to do it at less cost. The Dominion was 
fortunate in the men into whose hands the contract eventually fell. 
They were Canadians and Americans who had gained experience 
in railroad building in the Western States, and, best of all, who 
were railroaders and not railroad builders. This meant that their 
purpose was to build a railroad which they could subsequently 
operate as a commercial enterprise, and not merely to make money 
out of construction without concerning themselves for the financial 
stability of the road they built. It was this latter practice— 
building railroads for the profits of construction—that drove 
almost all the American transcontinental lines into bankruptcy, 
and it was greatly to the credit of the Canadian Pacific group that 
they built economically and efficiently, and with an eye to future 
business. Not only did they produce a good railroad in a remark- 
ably short space of time, but they likewise produced a railroad 
company which was financially sound. 

The place of the land grant in this accomplishment has been 
subject to various estimates. The theory was that the railroad 
should be financed out of the land through which it passed, but 
this hope was as illusory in Canada as it had been in the United 
States. With few exceptions railways built into an unopened 
country failed to secure substantial revenues from their land 
grants during construction or during the early years of operation. 
The grants were, in effect, huge land reserves from which the 
railway promoters (either the original ones or their successors), 
derived benefit a generation after the railway had been built. 
This has proved no less true of the Canadian Pacific than of the 
other land grant railways. Until the line was built, and the 
process of settlement was well under way, the land grant was a 
very doubtful asset. Was there any justification, then, for the 
alienation of so large a portion of the public domain? In some 
cases the land grant provided the security for a small loan, and 
the Canadian Pacific was assisted in its financing to a certain 
degree by the existence of the grant. More important, perhaps, 
was the function of the grant in providing a bait—a speculative 
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lure—to entice promoters to undertake what was at best a hazard- 
ous venture. One thing is now clear, and that is that the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, though it made a very good thing out of its land 
grants, actually administered them in the way best suited to 
promote settlement.?, The Company, for the very reason that it 
was made up of railroaders and not railroad builders, was anxious 
to promote settlement, and thereby to secure traffic. It did not, 
therefore, withhold its land from the market. 

A curious and unexpected by-product of the policy has recently 
been pointed out by Professor Martin.’ The railroad land was 
located, according to a chequerboard pattern, in sections side by 
side with sections which were open to homesteading. It later 
turned out that the quarter-section homestead was not adequate 
for satisfactory farming in the West, and the fact that most 
farmers in the original railway belt had, next to their homestead, 
unoccupied railway land which they were able to purchase pro- 
vided, unexpectedly, the means by which the farm unit could be 
expanded from a quarter to a half-section. 

When the railway land grant policy was applied to the extension 
of branch lines in the West, it entered on an entirely new phase. 
The construction of these local lines was as imperative as the 
building of the transcontinental. The main line provided merely 
a springboard for settlement. Branch lines were the more 
necessary since the C.P.R., to keep out American competition, had 
been built close to the border and away from the most fertile 
regions in the West. An additional reason for construction lay 
in the hostility of the westerners themselves to the monopoly of 
the C.P.R. The famous monopoly clause was surrendered by the 
Company in 1888, and the Province of Manitoba was left free to 
charter and support rival lines. Strong pressure was brought to 
bear on the federal government to subsidize local railroads with 
land grants, and in all some twelve million acres were turned over 
for the purpose of building these so-called colonization railroads. 
Many of the companies which secured such grants were financially 
unsound, and as a result of these enterprises, thousands of acres 
of land passed unnecessarily out of public control and eventually 
into the hands of speculative interests. The colonization railways 

2The average price of land sold over a period of forty years was about $9.00 an acre 
(C. Martin, ‘‘Dominion Lands"’ Policy, 305-320). Professor Hedges has estimated that 
net profit, after costs of administration and colonization have been deducted, will be 
‘‘something more than $2.00 per acre on the 19,000,000 acres sold to date (Butlding the 


Canadian West, 397). 
3‘Dominion Lands’’ Policy, 399. 
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themselves were gradually absorbed into larger companies, either 
the Canadian Pacific, or the rapidly expanding Canadian Northern 
system of Messrs. Mackenzie and Mann which in turn finally 
became part of the Canadian National. 

The West, by these means, was provided with a railroad system. 
Railroads and settlement went hand in hand, the earliest settlers 
for the most part preceding the railroad by a few years in expecta- 
tion of its arrival. By 1931 all the agricultural areas of Western 
Canada, with the exception of a few of the newer and more remote 
ones, were within ten miles of a railroad, and the railway needs of 
the community were being efficiently served. The costs, of course, 
were extravagant, and reflected to a certain degree the financial 
expedients which had to be adopted in the face of real emergencies. 
It has been estimated that the government’s commitments of one 
kind and another—subsidies, land grants to the extent of thirty- 
one million acres, outstanding loans and guarantees—add up to a 
total of over nine hundred million dollars for railways ‘directly 
though not exclusively related to the settlement of western 
Canada.’"* These costs included the results of one gross and un- 
necessary error which must be regarded as the great Canadian 
aberration—the building of two additional transcontinental lines 
through northern Ontario and westward through the mountains. 
This was a folly for which the whole country was responsible, and 
which had little relation to the actual transportation needs of 
Western Canada. Almost every mile of construction on the 
prairies themselves can be justified in terms of the demands of 
settlement. And even though the costs were great, the challenge 
had been met—the North West Territories were given the railways 
without which they could never have been developed. 

Land policy was the second ingredient in the process by which 
the expansion of the Dominion to the West was made secure. 
Free land was already the established principle for the settlement 
of the American frontier. It is evident now that free land in the 
United States was introduced, not because of the merits of the 
system, but because of a complex pattern of political and economic 
forces. This, however, could scarcely have been discernible in 
Canada in 1870, and the free homestead was simply accepted as a 
matter of course. There were, nevertheless, certain limitations 
upon the extent to which the system could be applied in Canada. 
One-twentieth of the land had been retained by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, substantial claims on the part of half-breed settlers had 

*W. A. Mackintosh, et al., Economic Problems of the Prairie Provinces, 39. 
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to be met, and the government had made clear its intention of 
subsidizing the construction of a railroad from the lands. Apart, 
however, from these commitments, the second ‘‘purpose”’ for which 
the Dominion held control of the prairie lands was the promotion 
of rapid settlement through a free land policy. The free home- 
stead was the great lure of the West, and there is no doubt that 
the word ‘‘homesteader”’ is the one most suggestive of the character 
of the pioneer. The system commanded the complete confidence 
of all sections of the country throughout the period during which 
it was in effect. ‘‘This dominion of Canada,” said the Minister 
of the Interior to Parliament in 1905, ‘‘can make millions out of 
the lands of the North West, and never sell an acre; it has made 
millions. . . . The interest of the Dominion is to secure the settle- 
ment of the lands, and whether with a price or without a price 
makes little or no difference.’> The motives underlying this 
system were clear and definable: the promotion of rapid settlement, 
the encouragement of the genuine settler as against the speculator, 
the establishment of a community of land-holders, of yeomen 
farmers owning their own land. What were the results of the 
free land system in terms of these objectives? 

First, it must be remarked that at no time was free land alone 
the basis of settlement in Western Canada. While the government 
was giving away land, otheragencies were selling it. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company, the railway companies, land companies, the prov- 
inces, and indeed the Dominion government itself, all had land 
on the market. The quarter section of land, 160 acres, which the 
settler received as a homestead, proved to be inadequate as a basis 
of settlement. The normal farm was made up of a quarter section 
of free land and another quarter or quarters of land pre-empted 
from the government during the periods when pre-emption was 
possible, or bought from one of the other agencies at prices ranging 
up to nine dollars an acre or more. As it turned out, therefore, 
the homestead was a device by which the cost price of the farm 
unit to its original possessor was reduced. The amount of this 
reduction varied, depending on the agency which held the adjoin- 
ing land. 

The extent to which the homestead system contributed to 
rapidity of settlement and the establishment of a population of 
farmers who owned their own land is a subject about which it is 
very difficult to reach any final conclusion. Movements of popula- 
tion seemed to depend on forces far more elemental and un- 

5Quoted in Martin, “‘Dominion lands'’ policy, 402. 
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controllable than the price of land. The whole record of the 
American frontier, on both sides of the border, gives evidence of 
the fact that in so called ‘“‘good times’’—periods of expansion— 
land could be both sold and given away, and that in periods of 
depression settlers would neither buy it nor take it asa gift. The 
promise of free land did, however, draw many men onto the 
frontier. Some of them, unfortunately, were incapable of main- 
taining themselves there. All too often the successful farm was 
established on land where one or more homesteaders had tried and 
failed, leaving their work as a nameless contribution to the opening 
of the frontier. A vivid paragraph from Professor Martin’s study 
on “Dominion Lands’ Policy (pp. 433-4), provides a penetrating 
judgment on the free homestead system in terms of human values: 

Some of the best minds in the public life of Canada have administered the 
Department of the Interior. . . . And if the staff work has been of high order, 
so also, beyond question, has been the spirit and temper of the Western Canadian 
pioneer. In the last analysis it has fallen to the humble homesteader, the man 
in the front line trenches, to decide the fortunes of the day. It was there that the 
frightful, unrecorded casualties of the free homestead system are to be found in 
their true proportions. Where more than 41%—nearly 46% for Alberta from 
1905 to 1930, and 57% for Saskatchewan from 1911 to 1931—fell in no man’s land 
before making their first objective, it can scarcely be claimed that the “conquest of 
the wilderness” was easily won or effectually consolidated. Such has been the 
real cost of the Western Canadian frontiers of settlement. 

If we go further with the inquiry, and ask how many of those 
who got beyond the first stages of settlement managed to maintain 
ownership of their land, the answer is even less conclusive. Accord- 
ing to the 1931 census, nearly 30 per cent of the farm land in 
Western Canada was held by some form of rental, and of the 
remaining two-thirds, between 30 and 40 per cent had mortgages 
against it. What, then, are to be the final judgments on the 
policies by which the lands of the West were distributed? It is 
doubtful if they contributed materially to hastening the rate of 
settlement, and the expectation that ownership would become the 
universal method of tenure was never realized. Speculation was 
the order of the day—even in respect of homestead lands—and no 
power on earth seems to have been capable of preventing the 
speculative holding of frontier lands by absentee proprietors. Yet 
despite these negative criticisms, recognition must be given to the 
size of the achievement. In the sixty-year period, 1870-1930, 
through the various agencies which distributed lands, almost 110 
million acres—nearly two million acres a year—passed into occupa- 


*Murchie, Allen and Booth, Agricultural Progress on the Prairie Frontier, 77. 
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tion, and over a half of this amount was actually improved. The 
methods of distribution were orderly and regular, the administra- 
tive costs were low, and on the whole the policy secured the 
approval of those whom it most directly affected, the settlers. 

A population to occupy the land was the third demand which 
the Dominion government must meet if its expansion into Western 
Canada were to be justified. The full story of immigration into 
Western Canada has yet to be written, but enough has been found 
out for us now to see in broad outline the process by which two 
and a quarter million people were poured into this area in sixty 
years. The movement of this population was by no means a 
regular one, but can be divided into periods which correspond 
closely to the economic changes in the world at large. Until 1896 
progress was slow and there must, indeed, have been room in those 
years for question as to whether or not the experiment would 
succeed. From 1896 onward, however, came a great period of 
expansion the world over, which had its results in the rapid 
development of Western Canada. These ‘‘booming’’ times cor- 
responded with a new and more aggressive policy on the part of 
the government at Ottawa, where millions of dollars were appro- 
priated for the encouragement of immigration. Except for the 
brief period of depression in the years following the war, this 
expansion was continuous until 1929. It received tremendous 
impetus from the artificial increases in the price of wheat which 
came during the war years. 

If one looks for general conclusions to be drawn from an exami- 
nation of this movement of population, it is possible to discern 
both economic and social principles at work. On the economic 
side it becomes clear that the factors which are most influential 
in the expansion of a frontier area are external to the territory 
itself and beyond the control of its government. The Dominion 
authorities spent vast sums upon an immigration policy in the first 
and third decades of thiscentury. It would now appear that these 
millions were little better than eddies in a great tide of economic 
expansion which flowed through all the commercial channels of the 
world. The manner in which these forces worked is perhaps best 
illustrated in a passage in Professor Mackintosh’s study on 
Economic Problems of the Prairie Provinces (p. 10): ‘‘After 1895,” 
he says, ‘‘the costs of transportation continued their downward 
course, and remained at the low level attained until 1911; the 
trend of Liverpool prices (for wheat) was strongly upward. In 
this conjuncture lay the economic stimulus which caused the 
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occupation of 73,000,000 acres of land between 1901 and 1916.” 

The question is thus raised whether a country, by taking 
thought, can add one cubit to its stature. There has been much 
talk in recent years of peopling the West by emigrations from 
over-populated areas. By what means are these movements 
accomplished? The record of Canadian expansion to this point 
shows clearly that the peopling of the West began with a great 
inflow of capital, and continued with the growth in world demand 
for a readily produced staple of trade. Railroad building and 
other forms of construction meant that millions of money were 
being spent in the West, and, while the world would take all the 
wheat that the West could produce, these sums were easily avail- 
able. Settlement is a costly business, requiring substantial capital 
expenditure; its renewal in the West would seem to depend, not on 
schemes for transporting people from one part of the world to 
another, but on a revival, in some form, of the flow of capital to 
that country. 

From a sociological point of view, the settlement of Western 
Canada is of interest because of the character of the peoples who 
came there and the readiness with which they adjusted themselves 
to their environment. The two and a quarter million settlers 
were, of course, by no means a homogeneous group, either racially 
or culturally. They consisted, by and large, of two kinds: an 
English-speaking group drawn largely from Ontario, the Maritime 
Provinces, notably from the United States, and to a certain extent 
from the British Isles; secondly, a non-English-speaking group, 
drawn from French Canada, and from various parts of Europe, 
in some cases indirectly through the United States. 

This division between English and non-English-speaking groups 
marks also a dividing line between individual settlers and group 
settlers. The English-speaking settler was the normal type of 
North American frontiersman, who got out on his own on the 
frontier, and for whom success or failure was determined largely 
by his own resources. It was this group which gave leadership 
and pattern to the society which has been formed in the West, and 
to which the others are being gradually assimilated. The non- 
English-speaking peoples either came in groups or, coming indi- 
vidually, settled in groups. It is now clear that, where these 
people came as whole communities, they gained strength and 
resilience from their unity and from whatever folk organization 
they possessed. Group settlements, undoubtedly, slowed up the 
process of assimilation, but this process is now well under way. 
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Indeed, it is possible to chart the stages by which it takes place. 
First comes the approach to the group settlement of the railroad, 
bringing with it settlers of another race. The non-English- 
speaking community is surrounded and invaded, and finds itself 
forced to take part in such general enterprises as the establishment 
of schools. Then comes the commercial village on the railway 
line, where stores, elevators, banks, professional services, are 
normally in the hands of English-speaking people. Next the 
demand for seasonal labour makes its appeal to the men of the 
community, who are thereby drawn out of their settlement and 
brought into contact with other groups. Thus the racial or 
religious peculiarities by which the community maintains its 
identity are challenged and invaded; gradually the standards and 
customs of the community approximate those of the general 
population. It is a process by no means complete, yet the trends 
are clearly discernible. 

Railroads, land, and people would not avail to hold the West 
for the Dominion, if the area could not be made to yield a product 
of commercial value on the markets of the world. It was in this 
respect that the early settlers were most optimistic, and in this 
respect, also, that they stood in greatest danger. They assumed 
that what had been done in the way of growing wheat in certain 
good years could be done normally. In this, of course, they were 
mistaken, and as matters stood in 1870 the gloomy prophecies of 
those explorers who had referred to the great Canadian desert 
were not far wide of the mark. Frost and drought were the two 
unpredictables. Many a farmer has seen his hopes of plenty 
changed overnight by an early frost. Neither of these handicaps 
has been entirely overcome, but the fact that the West is capable 
of producing between three hundred and five hundred million 
bushels of wheat in a year is evidence of great advances in agri- 
cultural technique. 

The process by which methods of farming were adapted to the 
physical conditions of the prairies is, perhaps, the most dramatic 
chapter in the history of the West. Methods of dry farming by 
which moisture was conserved in the soil from winter into summer 
and from one year to another were the first developments in 
technique. The hazard of frost was met by the production of 
early maturing varieties of wheat. The longest growing season 
on which it is safe to count is 130 days. The seed which the 
pioneers took with them to the prairies required an average of 
135 days to mature—and often required as much as 160 days. 
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Red Fife in the eighties, maturing in 125 days, Marquis in 1911 
maturing in about 115 days, and Reward and Garnet in the 
twenties, maturing in less than 110 days, have freed the prairie 
farmer from the menace of frost. This campaign against the 
handicaps of nature, in which the agricultural scientist has pro- 
vided the staff work, has been a continuous one on an expanding 
front. New methods of dry farming have been evolved, and new 
types of grain, capable of resisting the many blights which find 
their way into western grain fields, discovered. The victory, of 
course, has not been won in every sector. Areas were chosen for 
agricultural expansion which should never have been taken out of 
cattle grazing. Abandoned areas in the south-west, and the 
internal migration northward, are signs of many mistakes in 
strategy. But, by and large, the biologist, the botanist, the soil 
chemist, and the practical farmer have carried the day. A region, 
which in 1870 could barely sustain a few thousand people, has 
become one of the greatest grain-producing areas in the world. 
The process has called forth the best resources of human ingenuity. 
It is a record which gives hope that the westerners will reach their 
next objective, and make the adjustments which are now necessary 
to meet the new dangers of prolonged drought and prolonged 
depression. 

Railways, land, settlers, wheat—these are the four essentials 
in terms of which the story of western expansion is to be told. 
To them, however, must be added another chapter—one which 
concerns the economic and social structure built to house this 
wheat-growing community. On its economic side, this develop- 
ment has been one in which the western farmer has shown inde- 
pendence and resourcefulness. His position was an isolated one, 
and his pathway to the world markets lay through centres of credit 
in the East. It was the people of the East who ran his railways, 
who owned his banks, who built most of his machinery, who con- 
trolled the whole complicated process by which his product got to 
market. The economic history of the West is to be written 
in terms of successive revolts against these agencies of control. 
Railway monopoly was the first object of attack. When the 
monopoly was ended, and the rival companies, instead of com- 
peting with each other, agreed to keep the rates high and to divide 
the business, the agitation turned to the demands for government 
control of rates, and for the construction of additional competing 
lines. Next came the attack upon the agencies through which the 
grain was marketed. It was a campaign which began with a 
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demand for government supervision—conceded in the Manitoba 
Grain Act of 1900—and ended with the formation of huge co- 
operative organizations in which the farmers themselves through 
their own agencies sent their products to market. Here again the 
record has by no means been one of unchecked progress. But the 
wheat pools have survived both their own mistakes and the un- 
certainties of the last ten years. One is at least assured that the 
farmers of the prairies are capable of both independence of spirit 
and ingenuity of method in solving their economic problems. 

On its social side, the story is one in which people accustomed 
to a high standard of living, or if not accustomed to it, at least 
attracted by it, have striven desperately to provide themselves 
with the normal accessories of the good life. Telephone systems, 
hydro-electric systems, all-weather roads, schools, universities, 
churches, theatres, the ordinary attributes of civilized life—these 
have been demanded by the people who have made their homes 
on the prairies, and to a large measure they have been secured. It 
may be that the prairie dweller has expected too much. Certainly 
there have been some settlers who took up land in the West to 
speculate and not to farm, and these have exacted a heavy toll from 
the soil they cultivated. A future has been prophesied for the 
western farmer in which he will be forced to accept a drastic 
reduction in his standard of life, and in many cases this has actually 
taken place. But the determination of the westerner to avoid 
being made into a peasant has led him over many a mountain 
range of frustration and difficulty before now, and it is by no 
means certain that he cannot surmount the new ones which the 
past decade has created. 

The question as to what kind of community will finally emerge 
in Western Canada cannot, of course, be answered. One thing is 
evident—and that is the appalling vulnerability of the area to 
forces over which its people have little or no control. The 
economic welfare of the western farmer is subject to the action 
of more variables than were ever imagined in the relatively stable 
days when the region was first opened. To the weather he can 
adapt himself—at worst it can do no more than destroy his crop 
and blow his house down—but for the vagaries of European 
diplomacy, which determine that wheat shall be grown uneco- 
nomically on the marginal land of Central Europe for the sake of 
something called autarchy, for these he has no remedy. His costs 
of production are relatively fixed, but he has no idea from year to 
year how much he can grow, what the quality of his product will 
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be, what price he can sell it for, or what the money will be worth 
in terms of purchasing power when he gets it. The next chapter 
in the history of the West will be the achievement of some measure 
of stability in the face of these great variables. 

The final impression must be that of magnitude. The coloniza- 
tion of Western Canada has been a movement of heroic proportions. 
Behind the untidy details which clutter the foreground in any 
historical landscape—error, waste, patronage, stupidity, exploita- 
tion—is revealed a picture of human achievement as majestic as 
any in history. Within sixty years a wilderness was transformed 
into a modern, civilized, well-equipped, agricultural community. 
The cost is written large in terms of public debt, in the expenditure 
of natural resources, and, more important, in the putting forth of 
human effort. But the achievement is there. More than two 
hundred million acres of land surveyed and opened to settlement; 
a population of two and a quarter million where, in 1870, there 
were only a few thousands; five hundred million bushels of wheat 
grown in one year in a region which, in 1870, could not support 
even a handful of settlers; a modern and efficient railway net, with 
all its contributory services, laid down in an area which, in 1870, 
knew no conveyance speedier than the pack horse and the Red 
River cart. By 1930, the venture had succeeded; the territory to 
which Canadians had laid a precarious claim, had been colonized 
and held. 


R. G. RIDDELL 
The University of Toronto. 
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WITH a view to recording historical activities in all parts of 

the Dominion, the CANADIAN HIsToRICAL REVIEW has for 
a number of years been publishing regular notes concerning the 
work of historical societies and the collections in archives and 
libraries of materials touching Canadian history. In these notes 
there have been a number of references to museum collections 
but no systematic attempt has hitherto been made to compile 
a complete list of the museums which have materials of interest 
for Canadian history. Recent evidences of a growing interest in 
museum collections made the compilation of such a list seem timely 
and the REVIEW is much indebted to Miss Gwendolen M. Kidd 
of the staff of the National Gallery in Ottawa for undertaking the 
work and carrying it through so capably. Miss Kidd’s interest 
in Canadian museum collections began several years ago in con- 
nection with a survey completed by her for the requirements of 
the degree of Bachelor of Library Science at the University of 
Toronto. 

The problem was not without its difficulties. Considerations 
of time and space placed severe limitations on the amount of 
information which could be given concerning the collections, and 
the comments have of necessity been confined to the briefest 
possible descriptive notes. Comments even had they been more 
lengthy could not, however, have been altogether adequate, and 
the main purpose of the list will be achieved if it provides a 
directory indicating where material of a particular nature may 
be found and where information may be obtained. Catalogues, 
where they are available, are noted. It was impossible to indicate 
clearly the sizes of collections. In the cases of large museums con- 
taining varied collections only the material of interest for Canadian 
history has been mentioned. Some very small collections have 
been listed, because, in certain cases, it may happen that these 
are the only available sources for particular types of material 
within a district or possibly within the Dominion. Collections are 
listed under the name of the museum; the name of the society 
which may collect the material is not given unless it is included 
in the title. An inquiry was sent by Miss Kidd to a large number 
of people. Care was taken in the gathering of the information, 
but on account of the difficulty of obtaining either direct informa- 
tion or an immediate response, there may be some inaccuracies or 
even omissions. Information concerning these will be welcomed. 
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Collections have been listed by provinces and by places within 
the province, so that it may be easily seen what collections are 
available within a certain area. 

Canadian history presents a rich pattern varying from the 
primitive life of Indian and Eskimo groups to the complexities of 
a modern industrialized society. Social, economic, cultural, mili- 
tary, and political history may all be illustrated and illuminated 
by the materials to be found in museum collections, and it is 
unnecessary therefore to emphasize for readers of this REVIEW the 
important contribution which these collections may make to an 
understanding of Canadian history. There has been a very re- 
markable development of interest in recent years in historical 
restorations and the encouragement of historical museums. 
Canada has not kept pace in this respect with the United States. 
Nevertheless there have been some notable accomplishments. 
It is coming slowly to be recognized that, even from the purely 
utilitarian point of view, few assets are more valuable to a com- 
munity than an historic site, or building, or museum collection 
which will attract the attention of both residents and visitors, 
Communities provincial or local that have nothing to show are 
rare indeed, but some intelligent planning has to be undertaken 
and consistently pursued if anything worthwhile is to be accom- 
plished. The number of collections included in the following list 
will be a surprise to many of our readers. Apparently a good 
beginning has been made but to anyone acquainted with the 
situation it is clear that no more than a beginning has been made. 
It is to be hoped that Miss Kidd’s survey will contribute, as it 
should, to the growing interest in what might be termed the visual 
reconstruction of Canadian history. 


CANADIAN HISTORICAL MUSEUM COLLECTIONS 


Compiled by 
GWENDOLEN M. Kipp 


Alberta 
Banff 
Banff Park Museum.......... Indian relics and material belonging to the Banff Park 
vicinity. Curator: P. J. Jennings. 
Calgary 
6 eee Eskimo and Indian collection. Museum closed at 


present. 
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Edmonton 


ee. ee Historical material depicting the early history of 
Edmonton. Curator: Mrs. David Bowman. 

Normal School........scces-- Eskimo relics. Curator: J. R. Tuck. 

University of Alberta......... Eskimo and Indian relics. Pioneer material. Curator: 


Professor J. A. Allen. 
Lethbridge 
Lethbridge Historical Society. . Material relating to the early history of Lethbridge 
and the surrounding district. The Secretary, Leth- 
bridge Historical Society. 
St. Albert 
The Museum of the Roman 
Catholic Mission........... Indian relics. Historical material relating to the 
vicinity. The Secretary. 


British Columbia 


Craigflower 
ee eer rT eee Material belonging to the pioneers of the colony. The 
Secretary, Native Daughters of B.C., Victoria. 
Fort Langley 
Fort Langley Museum ....... Material including domestic articles and weapons re- 
lating to the settlement. Curator: J. Ormsby Lee. 
Kamloops 


The Thompson Valley District Historical 
and Museum Association. . . Pioneer material relating to the history of British Co- 
lumbia. Indian relics. Secretary: G. D. Brown, Jr. 


Nanaimo 
I cc vcse nk corecnen Material belonging to the early settlers of British 
Columbia. Indian relics. Curator: V. B. Harrison. 
Penticton 
Penticton Historical Society 
ND os aita as ea Keene Large number of relics of the Salishan Indians. Pioneer 


material. Catalogue compiled but not printed. 
Curator: R. N. Atkinson. 
Prince Rupert 
Museum of Northern British 
| re ee rer Exhibits of Indian life and the early history of north- 
ern British Columbia. Curator: Noel L. Jones. 


Saanich 
PU MIN cics a cecscaceves Pioneer material belonging to the district. Secretary: 
R. E. Nimmo. 
Vancouver 
ee ee ee Eskimo and Indian collections. Objects relating to the 
early history of British Columbia. Curator: T. P. O. 
Menzies. 
Victoria 
Helmcken House............ The house which was built in 1852 is being restored 


by the Provincial Archives as a memorial to Dr. 
Helmcken, first Speaker of the House of Assembly 
of Vancouver Island (1856) and the pioneers of 
Victoria and Vancouver Island. 
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Provincial Library and 


ere Prints and other exhibits illustrating provincial and 
Pacific north-west history. Curator: W.E. Ireland. 
Provincial Museum .......... Eskimo collection. Indian relics and handicrafts. 







Curator: F. Kermode. 


Manitoba 




























Brandon 
Peormal Sowool........sececcees Indian relics. Curator: B. J. Hales. 
Winnipeg 
Hudson’s Bay Company 
DMCs. cehsssraswacak Articles depicting the history of the Hudson's Bay 


Company, including Arctic material, Eskimo and 
Indian relics, trading goods, model trading store, 
transport exhibit. Curator: Clifford P. Wilson. 
Provincial Museum.......... Historical material relating to the province. Indian 
and Eskimo relics. Director: L. T. S. Norris-Elye. 


Aulac New Brunswick 
Fort Beauséjour National | 
PDs ccxccesacct Historic British and French domestic and military 


articles. Indian relics. Material of local historical 
interest. Catalogue: Catalogue of Exhibits in the 
Fort Beauséjour National Park Museum (1937). 
Curator: J. C. Webster. 
Chatham 
Miramichi Natural History 
MONS Sincasscnesnaat Eskimo and Indian relics. Historical objects relating 
to the early history of the county. Curator: Colonel 
J. B. D. F. MacKenzie. 
College Bridge 
St. Joseph’s University 


DS ek Ge ki einen Acadian relics. Curator: The Rev. H. A. Vanier. 
Fredericton 
Parliament Buildings......... Paintings of local historical interest. The Secretary. 
University of New Brunswick, 
Department of History..... Relics of New Brunswick Indians. Curator: A. G. 
Bailey. 


York-Sunbury Historical 


Society Museum........... Relics illustrating different periods of the history of 
New Brunswick. Indian relics. Curator: C. A. 
Taylor, 
Saint John 
New Brunswick Museum..... Acadian material. Eskimo and Indian relics. Histori- 


cal British and French domestic and military 
articles. Catalogue: Your Museum (1937); The John 
Clarence Webster Collection (1936). John Clarence 
Webster Canadiana Collection (pictorial section) 
(1939). Curator: Dr. William MacIntosh. 
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Nova Scotia 


Annapolis Royal 
I  cicncsrvnnesakeee Historic British and French domestic and military 


articles. Catalogue: Guide to Fort Anne (1925). 
Curator: Lieut.-Colonel E. K. Eaton. 


Baddeck 
Ro in 5 5 se occu nis Beginnings of a collection pertaining to the Scots in 
Nova Scotia. 
Centre East Pubnico 
De la Tour Museum......... Acadian historical collection. Curator: H. L. D’Entre- 
mont. 
Grand Pré 
Memorial Park Museum...... Historic British and French military and domestic 
articles. Catalogue in preparation. Curator: F.G. J. 
Comeau. 


Green Hill (New Glasgow) 
Pioneers’ Museum........... Articles and implements used by the Scottish pioneers 
in the development of eastern Nova Scotia. Cata- 
logue: Descriptive pamphlet. Curator: Clifford 


Rose. 
Halifax 
Council Chamber, Provincial 
Ere mere Paintings of historic interest. The Secretary. 
Kings University ............ In the library there is a collection of Loyalist china 


and several personal items of historical interest. 
Librarian: Dr. Burns Martin. 
Provincial Museum of 


PUGUOD BOONE. 6 nc ccccccccece Material of local historical interest, also Indian relics. 
Public Archives of 
er eres Historic material including ship models. Curator: 
D. C. Harvey. 
Liverpool 


Simeon Perkins Homestead. ..Material of local historical interest. Secretary: 


Queens County Historical Society. 
Louisbourg 


Fortress of Louisbourg 
CI cae d sc peeeciens Material relating to the history of the Fortress of 
Louisbourg. Curator: Katherine McLennan. 


Public Library and Museum ..Local historical material. 
mond. 





Librarian: Miss E. Ray- 


Ontario 
Amherstburg 
Oe ee Extensive collections of relics of old Fort Amherstburg 
or Malden. Secretary: John A. Marsh. 
Barrie 
Simcoe County Women’s 
Institute Museum......... Articles relating to the history of Simcoe County. 


Secretary: Mrs. R. A. Sutherland. 
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Brampton 
The Perkins Bull Collection. ..Historical material relating to Peel County. North 
American Indian relics. Catalogue: The Perkins Bull 
Collection (1935). Collection being moved into the 
Public Library. 
Brantford 
Bell Homestead............. Objects of local historical interest and objects relating 
to the invention and development of the telephone. 
The Secretary. 
Brant Historical Society 
NN et eek oid Curios relating to the early history of the county. 
Secretary: Miss Mary Colter. 


Cayuga 
Haldimand Historical Society 
Merck ren ane acwene Pioneer material and Indian remains. Secretary: 
Mrs. K. V. Peart. 
Collingwood 
Huron Institute Museum..... Historic material relating to the development of 


shipping on the Great Lakes and to Collingwood 
and vicinity. Indian relics. Curator: David 
Williams. Catalogue. 


Fort William 


Pe NT ein sicavenw eee Local historical material. Librarian: W. R. Castell. 
Galt 
Collegiate Institute.......... Historical material relating to Galt and vicinity. 
Indian relics and pioneer crafts. Curator: F. H. 
Whalton. 
Hamilton 
Dundurn Park Museum...... Historic material relating to old Hamilton. Curator: 


Mrs. Stanley Mills. 
Hamilton Association for the Advancement of 
Literature, Science and Art. . Historical material relating to Hamilton and county. 
Curator: Miss Isabel Walker. 


Kingston 
er Military and naval collections. Director: Ronald L. 
Way. 
Sette BN. ss ccdcasexs Historical material relating to the growth of Kingston. 
The Secretary, Kingston Historical Society. 
Royal Military College....... Relics of Kingston military and naval garrison and of 
the Royal Military College. The Secretary. 
Kitchener 
Waterloo Historical Society 
DEON Ss i vankbdcdseanaes Material of local historical interest relating to Water- 
loo County. Indian relics. The Secretary. 
London 


London and Middlesex 
Historical Society Museum. . Material relating to the history of London and the 
County of Middlesex. Secretary: H. Orlo Miller. 
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University of Western Ontario 


NN 5x50 sea pe acesede Indian material and material relating to the history 
and development of western Ontario. Curator: 
W. Jury. 


Niagara Falls 
Lundy’s Lane Historical 


TS Local historical material. Curator: E. A. Geary. 


Niagara-on-the-Lake 
eee Historical objects relating to Niagara-on-the-Lake. 
Indian relics and examples of Pioneer handicrafts. 
Catalogue: Catalogue of Articles in Memorial Hall 
(1911). Curator: Miss Katherine Creed, Niagara 
Historical Society. 


Norwich 
Norwich Pioneers Museum 
Gia nccvcscandcnsee Pioneer material including handicrafts. Curator: 
Miss Alma Clutton. 
Ottawa 


Bytown Historical Museum...Exhibits relating to the early days of Bytown and 
Ottawa. Director: Miss P. McLean, Women’s 
Canadian Historical Society of Ottawa. 

National Gallery of Canada...Early Canadian paintings by Cornelius Krieghoff and 
Paul Kane. Director: H.O. McCurry. 

National Museum............ French-Canadian, Indian, and Eskimo material. As- 
sistant-Director: Wyatt Malcolm. 

Public Archives of Canada....Historic Canadian material, including Eskimo and 
Indian articles. Catalogue: Catalogue of Pictures 
including Paintings, Drawings and Prints in the 
Public Archives of Canada (1925). Director: Pierre 
Brunet. 

University of Ottawa Museum. Indian relics. Catalogue: Catalogue of the University of 
Ottawa Museum. Curator: Reverend A. Lajeunesse. 

PINS, can ccnancnnkeeaw ees Attempt being made to form a museum. Secretary: 
Miss M. A. Cook. 


Perth 
Municipal Museum.......... Historical material relating to the County of Perth. 
Indian relics. Curator: A. M. Campbell. 
Peterborough 
DUNG LAONE oo osesievsccsecs Historic material relating to Peterborough and the 
vicinity. Indian and Eskimo relics. Librarian: 
F. M. Delafosse. 
Prescott 
Fort Wellington. ............ Indian relics. Military relics chiefly concerning the 
Fenian raids of 1866. Catalogue: Guide of Fort 
Wellington (1937). Curator: W. G. Webb. 
Queenston 
William Lyon Mackenzie 
MIRE, cc ccssaavaoes es At present contains only a few relics. General Mana- 


ger, Niagara Parks Commission: C. Ellison Kau- 
meyer. 
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St. Catharines 
Lincoln Historical Society 


SR Se cchee chwbue ead Material relating to the history of St. Catharines and 
Lincoln County. Curator: J. G. Williams. 


St. Thomas 
Elgin Historical Society 
SR cc whwaed onmained Historical material relating to the district. Curator: 
G. L. Gray. 
Sarnia 
Pe MNT oxi sncccnuincae Historical material relating to the town of Sarnia and 
the County of Lambton. Librarian: Miss D. Carlisle. 
Sharon 
The Temple of the Children 
PMD cba ahckneascance Historic material relating to the group. Catalogue: 
Sketches of the Sharon Temple and Its Founder, David 
Willson. Curator: N. F. Caswell, York Pioneers. 
Simcoe 
Norfolk Historical Society 
ee Historical material of Simcoe and vicinity. Indian 
relics. Curator: W. E. Cantelon. 
Stoney Creek 
Battlefield House............ The Gage Homestead contains historic material re- 
lating to the County of Wentworth. Curator: The 
President of the Wentworth Women’s Historical 
Society. 
Stratford 
PHOTON BORO. sos ccveveves A few pieces of pioneer and Indian material. Curator: 
The Principal. 
Toronto 


Canadian Military Institute...Military museum and collection of pictures and por- 
traits. Secretary: T. J. Jackson. 

Colbourne Lodge............ Historic material relating to the nineteenth century. 
Catalogue: Catalogue of Paintings in the Galleries of 
Colbourne Lodge, High Park (1884). Curator: Mrs. 
A. W. MacNab, Women’s Canadian Historical As- 
sociation of Toronto. 

The Grange (Art Gallery of 

PND sa icsceusiexeekane Historic material relating to the nineteenth century. 

Curator: Martin Baldwin. 

J. Ross Robertson Collection, 


PMC LANEY .)55 i csccenvc Historic material mainly pictorial relating to various 


phases of Canadian history. Catalogue: Landmarks 
of Canada, | and II (1917 and 1921). Chief Librari- 
an: C. R. Sanderson. 
cbeesheaeoneee Historic material depicting the life and occupations of 
pioneer Canadian days. The Secretary. 
Ontario Provincial Museum...This museum has been merged with the Royal Ontario 
Museum of Archaeology. 
Public Archives of Ontario....Historic material relating to the province. Acting 
Archivist: Miss H. McClung. 


Old Fort York 
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Royal Ontario Museum of 
NS in vs wlnactea's Historical British and French, Indian, and Eskimo 
material. Paintings by Langdon Kihn and Paul 
Kane. Curator: Charles T. Currelly. 
Women’s Art Association of 
NR cious ano aaa French-Canadian handicrafts, Indian work and New- 
Canadian handicrafts. Curator: Miss Jane Bertram. 


Windsor 
PE BNET. 5 vnco cas cnceus Historic relics relating to the town and county. Li- 
brarian: Miss A. Hume. 
Woodstock 
Oxford Historical Society 
ncn ne wens act Historical articles of pioneer life in Oxford County. 
Indian relics. Curator: Miss Louise Hill. 
Prince Edward Island 
Charlottetown 
Public Archives of 
Prince Edward Island...... Material of historical importance relating to Prince 
Edward Island. Librarian: Jean C. Gill. 
Quebec 
Arthabaska 
BOMIIOT GENER. 5.05.00 sinecieaees Material relating to the life and activities of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier. The Secretary. 
Caughnawaga 
HD EIR. oeiccccsccsacess Historical material belonging to the district. Indian 
relics. The Secretary. 
Chambly 
PU IE cc's cesskicnsen French domestic and military articles. Catalogue: 
Guide to Fort Chambly (1932). Under the Com- 
missioner of National Parks, Ottawa. 
Ile aux Noix 
PIN, 5.5 can esis eamanen Historic British and French domestic and military 
articles. Indian relics. Catalogue: Guide to Fort 
Lennox (1936). Under the Commissioner of 
National Parks, Ottawa. 
Joliette 
Séminaire de Joliette......... French historical material. Indian relics. Curator: 
Frére Colombe. 
Knowlton 
Brome County Historical 
Society Museum........... Material belonging to the pioneers of Brome County 
and the adjoining counties of the Eastern Town- 
ships. Catalogue: In process of being compiled. 
Curator: Appointed each year. 
Lévis 
Museum of the College of 
oc aciopay sews bu sme Material relating to the siege of Quebec. Curator: 


E. Roy. 
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Loretteville 


ee Huron Indian relics including handicrafts. The Secre- 
tary. 
Montreal 
Bell Telephone Company 
PR nk incanwaan ean’ Development of communication, telephones, and tele- 


graphic material. Curator: Frank A. Field. 

Canadian Handicrafts Guild...Traditional and indigenous handicraft. Secretary: 
Miss H. I. Drummond. 

The Chateau de Ramezay..... Historic material relating to Montreal and Quebec. 
Eskimo and Indian relics. Catalogue: Catalogue of 
the Chateau de Ramezay Museum and Portrait Gal- 
lery (1937). Curator: Miss Anna L’Dowd. 

Collége Sainte-Marie Museum. Relics of the Asaskan Indians. Curator: E. Cambon. 

LOPE TOOIAB soe cciccncess Eskimo material. Curator: The Rev. H. C. Mc- 
Carthy. 

McCord National Museum, 

McGill University......... Canadian historical material. Eskimo and Indian 
relics. Curator: E. J. Judah. 


McGill University, 
Ethnological Museum...... North American Indian relics. Curator: E. J. Judah. 
Murray Bay 
Manoir Richelieu............ Historical paintings and prints relating to the history 
of Canada. Catalogue: The Manoir Richelieu Col- 
lection of Canadiana (1935); The Manoir Richelieu 
Collection of North American Indians (1830-1) 
(1935). Curator: Percy Godenrath. 
Nicolet 


Séminaire de Nicolet Museum.. French-Canadian material and Indian relics. Curator: 

L’Abbé Henri Bernier. 
Quebec 

Convent of the Ursulines...... Historical material related to the convent and 
to Quebec. Catalogue: In the Museum of the Old 
Monastery of the Ursulines, Quebec, 1639-1936 (1936). 

EAI: sskncsawnsaccseat Historic material relating to the Hétel-Dieu and to 
Quebec. Catalogue: Notes bréves sur quelques docu- 
ments et pieces du trésor de l'Hétel-Dieu de Kébec 


(1934). 

Laval University, 

Ethnological Museum...... Arctic collection. Eskimo and Indian relics. Cata- 

logue: Université Laval (1933). Curator: Francois 
Pelletier. 

Musée de la Province .........Historic material relating to Quebec and to Canada. 
Curator: Pierre-Georges Roy. 

Public Archives of Quebec. ...Historical objects; paintings, models, and other ex- 


hibits illustrating the life and history of the prov- 
ince. Curator: Pierre-Georges Roy. 





HISTORICAL MusEUMS IN CANADA 


Rimouski 
Musée de Séminaire de 
Rimouski 


St. Césatre 
Collége Commercial de St- 
Césaire, Musée St. André. 


Ste. Théreése 
Musée de Collége 


St. Hyacinthe 
Musée de Séminaire de 
St. Hyacinthe 


St. Jean 
Ile d’Orléans, 


Manoir Mauvide-Genest. . 


St. Lin 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier Memorial 


Sherbrooke 
Séminaire de St. Charles 
Boromée Museum 


Les Trois Riviéres 
Musée de Séminaire des 
Trois Riviéres 


Valleyfield 
L’Ecole Normale 


Battleford 
The Museum 


Prince Albert 
The Museum 


Regina 
Parliament Buildings 
Provincial Museum 
Saskatchewan Historical 
Society Museum 


Historical material relating to the district. Curator: 
Reverend de Champlan. 


...A few Canadian historical objects. Curator: Le Frére 


Jean. 


Indian relics. Curator: Joseph Limoges. 


Indian relics. Curator: Le Pére Choquette. 


..French-Canadian domestic articles and hand-made 
implements. Catalogue: Catalogue de Manoir 
Mauvide-Genest. Curator: Madame E. L. Pouliot. 


The museum is in the process of completion. 


Historical military articles and Indian relics. Curator: 
L’Abbé Léon Mariotte. 


Material relating to the Trois Riviéres region. Cura- 
tor: L’Abbé Albert Tessier. 


French-Canadian material relating to the district. 
Curator: Sister Mary Jean. 
Saskatchewan 


Relics, etc., relating to north-western history. Cura- 
tor: Campbell Innis. 


Pioneer, Eskimo, and Indian material. Secretary: 
The Rev. W. A. MacDonnell. 


Objects of historical interest. The Secretary. 
Eskimo and Indian material. Curator: F. A. Dunk. 


Indian articles. Material relating to the history of the 
West. Secretary: J. M. Hamilton. 
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Saskatoon 






University of Saskatchewan 
DIS Bo Esc aua ine Eskimo and Indian relics. New-Canadian material. 
Curator: Dr. D. S. Rawson. 
Shaunavon 
Grand Céteau Museum....... Indian relics. The Secretary. 





Swift Current 


a ee Historical material relating to the district. The 
Secretary. 
Weyburn 
Collegiate Institute.......... Local historical objects. Curator: The Principal. 


For the convenience of the reader the following list of museums 
whose names do not indicate the places in which they are located 
has been prepared. 


Cig he SO a chee kab ew ae eee Stoney Creek, Ontario 
ee oe cae halh a Re RRA Nab eh ae bee Brantford, Ontario 
NE st ciicGins cemenknsiaansaewaenls Montreal, P.Q. 

Brant Historical Society Museum................2.--00: Brantford, Ontario 
Brome County Historical Society Museum............... Knowlton, P.Q. 
i iE NNR 8s cnc avn ehee seenwenvebe Ottawa, Ontario 
Sees ROM ININIR A OUNIN ..5 :5'ss. 4 +.0 svg wresw'e 5000.0 Montreal, P.Q. 
CSR DEUONY MODINE. 5 ook sive esccsrevecencesvvess Toronto, Ontario 
i ee cic iun ch cesixheshGnek ube Nioweuns Montreal, P.Q. 
EE iC. Aa ih 'o sk bb's SE KERES Sea TORS ON SSE Toronto, Ontario 
Ce MITES MEDION. 55 60:66 u:5 0:0 vce ce esenee sews Montreal, P.Q. 
ee i aE ah as ssbv dawh onesaacowse odors Quebec, P.Q. 
SR. ci. ov wae eb ae mem eae sae waw cee Centre East Pubnico, N.S. 
a, aL bas wie obeaie we piein dnp meee Hamilton, Ontario 
Eas Siestorical Soctety BUUSCUM...........cccccsccvcecess St. Thomas, Ontario 
OS ee ee Annapolis Royal, N.S. 
Fort Beauséjour National Park Museum................. Aulac, N.B. 

CL ce cheeetChensnessbaden se kaussaenssnsesie Kingston, Ontario 
I a a la al incre ai a Ile aux Noix, P.Q. 
A ig oe kk oa eas era ee a Amherstburg, Ontario 
Re Ch ene Cae Nigh hus KAW KAO bene ob eee ae ele Prescott, Ontario 
Ts OS er ct asia hile sie wk ee SARE Toronto, Ontario 
PD coon s bab shake saws shen ssdbanend evs Baddeck, N.S. 

ee eee ere eres Stoney Creek, Ontario 
een, a Shaunavon, Saskatchewan 
The Grange, Art Gallery of Toronto.................06- Toronto, Ontario 
Haldimand Historical Society Museum................+- Cayuga, Ontario 
I ate elev meee Victoria, B.C. 
Eccl Wak pcan open eee ed. aKs en seasebieeeee Quebec, P.Q. 
Hudson’s Bay Company Museum................02e0005 Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Ss CTR, ou. cl cb sd we adeeb eee sewns Collingwood, Ontario 


J. Ross Robertson Collection, Public Library............. Toronto, Ontario 


HISTORICAL MUSEUMS IN CANADA 


Kings University Halifax, N.S. 
Laurier House Arthabaska, P.Q. 
Laval University Quebec, P.Q. 
Lincoln Historical Society Museum St. Catharines, Ontario 
Loyola College Montreal, P.Q. 
Lundy's Lane Historical Museum Niagara Falls, Ontario 
McCord National Museum, McGill University Montreal, P.Q. 
McGill University, Ethnological Museum Montreal, P.Q. 
Manoir Mauvide-Genest Ile d’Orléans, P.Q. 
Manoir Richelieu Murray Bay, P.Q. 
Martello Tower Kingston, Ontario 
Miramichi National History Collection Chatham, N.B. 
Musée Saint-André St. Césaire, P.Q. 
Museum of Northern British Columbia Prince Rupert, B.C. 
Museum of the Roman Catholic Mission St. Albert, Alberta 
New Brunswick Museum Saint John, N.B. 
Norfolk Historical Society Museum Simcoe, Ontario 
Okanagan Museum Kelowna, B.C. 
Old Fort York Toronto, Ontario 
Ontario Provincial Museum, merged with the Royal 

Ontario Museum Toronto, Ontario 
Oxford Historical Society Museum Woodstock, Ontario 
Perkins Bull Collection Brampton, Ontario 
Pioneer Hall Saanich, B.C. 
Public Archives of Ontario Toronto, Ontario 
Royal Military College Kingston, Ontario 
Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology Toronto, Ontario 
St. Joseph’s University Museum College Bridge, N.B. 
Saskatchewan Historical Society Regina, Saskatchewan 
Séminaire de St. Charles Boromée Museum Sherbrooke, P.Q. 
Simcoe County Women’s Institute Museum Barrie, Ontario 
Simeon Perkins Homestead Liverpool, N.S. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier Memorial House St. Lin; PO: 
Temple of the Children of Peace Sharon, Ontario 
Thompson Valley District Historical and Museum 

Association 
University of New Brunswick Museums Fredericton, N.B. 
University of Saskatchewan Museum Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
University of Western Ontario London, Ontario 
Waterloo Historical Society Kitchener, Ontario 
William Lyon Mackenzie Homestead Queenston, Ontario 
Women’s Art Association of Canada Toronto, Ontario 
York-Sunbury Historical Museum Fredericton, N.B. 
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LorpD MONCK AND THE CANADIAN CONSTITUTION 


“(XIVE a dog a bad name .. .’”’ runs an ancient proverb. Lord 
Monck believed that this proverb was equally applicable to 
constitutions. He was deeply concerned lest the bad name 
“federation” should come to be permanently fastened upon the 
new constitution for British North America. Monck was neither 
a purist nor a legalist. His objection to the application of this 
term to the Dominion-to-be grew out of his fear that with such 
a designation the new constitution would almost inevitably tend 
to take on federal characteristics. In the confidential despatch 
reproduced below! he points out to the Earl of Carnarvon, the 
recently appointed Secretary of State for the colonies, that 
already in the Quebec Resolutions of 1864 several such unfortunate 
deviations from the fundamentally non-federal character of the 
proposed constitution are to be found. A considerable part of 
Monck’s despatch is taken up with these aberrations and detailed 
suggestions for their elimination. To Monck a federation implied 
a central government operating under delegated authority, with 
local governments enjoying a residuum of power. In the consti- 
tution then under consideration for the united provinces of 
British North America, the central government must, in Monck’s 
opinion, be supreme, the local provincial governments subordinate; 
the central government must have full power over all matters of 
general import, local governments must be strictly and narrowly 
limited to matters of purely local concern. In this despatch, 
however, there is a conspicuous absence of any mention of 
sovereignty as inhering in the central government. Yet throughout 
Monck’s discussion of the relations to be established between 
central and local governments in British North America one can 
sense an Austinian background. It is this that makes the more 
urgent the elimination of any suggestion in the new constitution 
that the provinces were to enjoy more than municipal rights. 
Monck’s plea for changes in the Quebec plan is made with lucidity 
and vigour and need not be anticipated here. 
The occasion for Monck’s despatch was two-fold. A new 
Secretary of State had come to preside over the Colonial Office, 
1Public Archives of Canada, Series G, vol. 221A, Viscount Monck to the Earl of 


Carnarvon, confidential, Sept. 7, 1866. The form in which this despatch appears here 
is that of a final draft as entered and initialled in Monck’s file. 
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and delegates were about to proceed to Westminster to advise 
with him on the Act to be passed for uniting the provinces. As 
Monck himself was not to be at the forthcoming conference, he 
had to see to it that the Colonial Secretary was adequately 
instructed in the need for a strongly centralized government for 
the new Dominion, and adequately fortified against any possible 
influence that might be brought to bear upon him to make 
dangerous exceptions to the general principle of the union. The 
urgency of this in Monck’s mind can be understood only against 
the background of the rising tide of particularist and anti-union 
sentiment which had, after the publication of the Quebec Resolu- 
tions, seemed to sweep all before it. In New Brunswick the tide 
had for the time been stemmed, but there was no assurance that 
it would not rise again. Particularism was deep-rooted in French 
Canada and in Nova Scotia; it had apparently triumphed in 
Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland. The majority of the 
‘“Fathers,’’ Monk felt, believed in the kind of union for British 
North America which he himself was convinced was essential. 
But in the face of opposition they had compromised before and 
might compromise again. Monck’s contribution to the national 
unity of the Dominion of Canada has never been adequately 
recognized. 
W. MENZIES WHITELAW 

The University of Saskatchewan. 


Confidential. 
Sep. 7th.—1866 
My Lord. 

I have had the honour of transmitting to your LdShip in my desp[atche]s 
(No. 115 & 116) of 16th. Augt. the resolutions with respect to the constitution of 
the local governments of Upper and Lower Canada should the contemplated 
Union of the Provs. of B.N.A. be completed, adopted by the Parlt. of this Province 
in the session which has been just brought to a close.? 

The general principles upon which it is proposed that the Union should be 
effected are embodied in the addresses to H.M. from the two Houses of the Legis- 
lature transmitted to your predecessor in my desps. No. 73 & 74 of 15th. March 
1865. I assume that the scheme of Union developed in these addresses will form 


2The address incorporating these resolutions was passed by the Legislative Assembly 
of Canada on August 11, 1866. The text is to be found in the Assembly’s Journals, 
362. For the public despatches relating to the union movement for this period, see 
British Parliamentary Papers, (37691, 1867. 

8The address was first moved in the Assembly on February 3, 1865. It passed 
on March 14. See the Assembly’s Journals, 202. The address prays that the Queen 
may secure the passage of an Act “‘with provisions based on the accompanying Resolu- 
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the basis of the measure which your Lordship will be asked to propose to the 
Imperial Parlt. for the following reasons 

ist. It has been adopted by the Legislature of Canada. 

2nd. It has also been adopted by the Upper Chamber of the Legislature of New 
Brunswick. 

3rd. It has not been rejected by any branch of the Legislature of either of the 
Provinces which have expressed in the ordinary constitutional way their desire 
for Union. 

4th. The delegates who have been deputed to proceed to England from Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick with plenary power to negotiate with the members 
of H.M. Govt. and the representatives of the other Provinces the terms of Union 
are the same individuals—or include amongst them a majority of those—who 
represented these Provinces at the Quebec convention of 1864 at which this plan 
was elaborated. Assuming therefore that this plan will form the groundwork of 
the act for the Union of the Provinces I think it my duty to place unreservedly 
before your Lordship the conclusions at which I have arrived with respect to it 
after two years of constant consideration of the subject and after having had 
the advantage of confidential communication with all the leading men who took 
part in the original preparation of the plan. 

The great importance of the question, involving no less than the future 
political organization of what may some day be one of the great powers of the 
world, will, I am sure, be considered by your Lordship a sufficient apology for 
my troubling you at some length. 

I feel bound at the outset to repeat the expression of regret which I used 
in my conf. desp. to your predecessor of 5 that the designation 
“Federal” was ever applied to the proposed Union—not merely because I think 
it a misapplication of terms, which wd. be a matter of small moment, but because 
I fear that the use of this word as descriptive of the intended Union is calculated 
to direct into a wrong channel the minds of persons who have not very carefully 
considered the terms of—what for shortness I will call—‘‘The Quebec plan,’ and 
mislead them as to the intentions of those who prepared that scheme. 

The existence in the system of Union proposed by the Quebec plan of a central 
and local governments appears to me almost the only feature common to this 
plan and to any instance of ‘‘Federal”” Union of which we have a record either 
in history or experience. 

“The powers delegated by the proposed constitution to the Federal Govt. 
are few and defined. Those which are to remain in the state governments are 
numerous and indefinite.” This was the description given by Madison in 1788 


tions.’ The resolutions which are incorporated in the address are those which were 
passed by the Quebec Conference of 1864, but with some changes. For the resolutions 
as originally passed at the Conference, see Pope’s Confederation Documents (Toronto, 
1895), 38 ff. On the significance of the changes, see Whitelaw, ‘‘Reconstructing the 
Quebec Conference’? (CANADIAN HIsTORICAL REVIEW, June, 1938, 134-6). 

‘Alterations in the draft have at this point made Monck’s meaning somewhat 
ambiguous. The facts, however, are clear. Both Houses of the Nova Scotia Legis- 
lature and the Lower House of the Legislature of New Brunswick acted favourably 
on the general proposal that the provinces be united, but avoided reference to the 
Quebec Resolutions as a basis therefor. The Legislatures of Prince Edward Island 
and Newfoundland refused to forward the scheme in any form. The despatch is, 
however, technically correct, for both Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland ranked 
officially not as provinces but as colonies. 

‘The despatch here referred to is likely that of Nov. 7, 1864 (Series G, vol. 221A). 
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of what wd. be the relation of the Federal and State Govts. in the U.S. even 
with the additional power which Hamilton then proposed to give to the central 
authority, and the same description, in a greater or less degree, I think, applies 
to all Federal Unions of which we have any account. 

The feature common to all of them is contained in the fact that no power 
belonged under them to the Federal or central govt. except that which had been 
expressly delegated to it by the instrument of Federation, and that all the 
residuum of authority remained in the several states constituting the Union wh. 
for these purposes continued as independant of each other & of the Confederation 
as if the Union had never taken place. 

Let us now see from their own language what were the intentions of the 
framers of the Quebec plan in this respect. 

In the 29th, Resolution the powers proposed to be intrusted to the central 
authority are described in these terms ‘“‘The general Parliament shall have power 
to make laws for the peace welfare and good government of the Federated Provinces 
(saving the Sovereignty of England) and especially laws respecting the following 
subjects” 

The resolution then goes on to enumerate a great variety of subjects embracing 
ALMOST everything “affecting the peace welfare and good govt.” of the people, 
and in the last article of the catalogue winds up with a sweeping attribution to 
the central authority of “‘all matters of a general nature not specially & 
EXCLUSIVELY reserved for the Local Governments and Legislatures”’ 

When we come to the portion of the plan which determines the powers of 
the local govts. (resolution 43) we find that there is no subject ‘‘exclusively”’ 
reserved for the local govts. or Legislatures. 

It is merely provided that ‘‘the Local Legislatures shall have power to make 
laws respecting the following subjects’’ and that these words were not meant to 
give any ‘‘exclusive” rights to the Local Govts. is manifest from the fact that 
among the subjects with which they are thus permitted to deal, there are some— 
“Agriculture Immigration Sea Coast and Inland Fisheries” for instance—wh. are 
also enumerated in the detailed list of the attributions of the central power. 

In addition there is reserved to the Govr. Gen. (Resn. 38) the power of 
appointment and removal of the local Lt. Governors and also (Resolution 51) 
the right to disallow ANny bill passed by a local legislature. 

From these considerations it will I think be apparent that the intention of 
the framers of the Quebec plan was to constitute a strong central authority the 
power of which should be supreme and pervading throughout the Union with 
Provincial bodies of a completely subordinate & municipal character for the 
administration of purely local affairs. 

I think it is also equally apparent that so far from the word ‘‘Federal’’ being 
an apt designation of such a form of govt. its general meaning conveys an idea 
the direct contrary of that which I have shewn to be the intent of the Quebec 
plan. 

I have pursued the investigation of the intentions of the Quebec Convention 
on this point at length because although I think in the main the members of that 
body were guided in their conclusions by, what appears to me, the sound principles 
which I have pointed out, yet in some important points these principles have 
been neglected and I desire to express my earnest hope that in the act wh. will 
be passed to unite these Provinces effect will be given to the general intent of 
the framers of the scheme and that particular instances of departure from that 
intent may be corrected. 
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The instances in which a departure has occurred from the principles which 
I have endeavoured to show, guided generally the members of the Quebec Con- 
vention will be found I think to proceed from concessions either to local & pro- 
vincial jealousy or to the peculiar conditions of the population & institutions of 
Lower Canada. 

The former of these sentiments I think unworthy of any weight. It is not 
founded in reason & in my opinion ought not [to] be allowed any effect in practice. 

The peculiar circumstances of Lower Canada are a matter of a much more 
respectable character and deserve to be treated with tenderness, and I think I 
can suggest a mode in which the peculiar rights and institutions of that portion 
of the Province can be placed in a position of security without having recourse 
to the vicious expedient of placing them under the protection of the local legisla- 
tures and thus introducing into the constitution an imperium in imperio in 
derogation of the principle of central supremacy on which the system is generally 
founded. 

The plan which I would propose for this purpose would be to import into 
the constitution in reference to all those subjects on which the French population 
of Lower Canada is tenacious of its privileges a rule analogous to that wh. prevails 
in the House of Commons with respect to legislation on questions affecting taxation 
religion and trade. 

Your Lordship is doubtless aware that no Bill can be introduced on any of 
these subjects without having its principle first affirmed by resolution in a Com- 
mittee of the whole House. 

I would propose that no Bill affecting the subjects to which I have alluded 
should be introduced into the House of Commons of the United Provinces—I 
would exclude from the origination of such a Bill the Upper House—without its 
principle having been first affirmed by the resolution of a Committee consisting 
of all the members from Lower Canada. 

The constitutional result of this arrangement would be to place the peculiar 
rights & institutions of L.C. under the protection of the representatives of that 
Province in the general Parliament instead of—as proposed by the Quebec plan— 
under that of the local Legislature which latter proposal seems to me to lay a 
constitutional foundation for antagonism and conflict® between the central and 
local governments. 

The operation of the proposal would be to prevent the passage of any measure 
which would be either distasteful to the French majority or oppressive to the 
English minority in Lower Canada. 

As any bill must originate in a Committee in which the French portion of 
the population are sure to have a majority their rights will be safe and as the 
ultimate decision on the measure will rest with the House the larger portion of 
wh. will consist of members of English extraction any bill wh. wd. work injustice 
to that section of the population is certain to be arrested in its progress there. 

I think if this principle should be found to work as I confidently expect it 
would do, its application would enable your Lordship to correct—without giving 
any just ground of complaint to the French population—what appears to me the 
great blot in the Quebec plan—namely the attribution to the Local Govts. of 
the legislation affecting “‘property & civil rights” & the administration of justice 
in civil cases. 











Conflict’ is here substituted for ‘‘ultimate trial of strength’’ in an earlier draft. 
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I think these are subjects which in conformity with the general principles of 
the Quebec plan should belong to the Central authority. 

The administration of justice in criminal matters and the appointment of 
the Superior Judges are matters specially reserved to the Central authority and 
I think it most desirable that the legislation connected with & the management 
of the civil law should also be given to it—not only because I believe these important 
subjects will be more efficiently treated by the larger body but because I think 
it necessary in order to establish thoroughly the supremacy of the central authority, 
and to bring this fact home to the minds of the people in connection with circum- 
stances which so largely affect their daily existence. 

The sale and management of public lands is another matter which I should 
desire to see assigned to the central govt. 

I think it is evident that in a new country some of the most important duties 
of the govt. are connected with this subject. It is most desirable that the con- 
ditions under wh. the settlement of the country is to take place should be decided 
on broad and liberal grounds and should attract to their consideration the best 
intellects of the population. 

I much fear that this would not be the case if this subject were assigned to 
the local authorities. 

The men of vigorous intellect and ambitious views will naturally be attracted 
to the larger sphere of action opened up to them by positions in the central govt. 
and I should be apprehensive that the affairs of the local govts. will necessarily 
fall into the hands of comparatively inferior men. 

I am aware that the proceeds of the public lands have been made by another 
portion of the scheme (Resolutions 56 & 57) the property of the local govts. but 
it does not appear to me that this consideration need prevent the management 
of the lands being vested in the central administration with an arrangement 
that the surplus income arising from them should be annually paid over to the 
several local govts. 

The subject of Education is also one which on general principles I should 
be glad to see given to the central govt. but after having given the matter my 
best consideration and looking to the great difficulties in the way of establishing 
an uniform system for all the Provinces I think on the whole it may without 
danger be left to the local governments with the safe guard which exists in the 
right of the Central authority to disallow the acts of the Local Parlts.—a right 
however which I need scarcely say I think ought to be exercised only in very 
extreme cases. 

“The establishment maintenance and management of Penitentiaries & 
Public and Reformatory Prisons, of Hospitals Asylums Charities & Eleemosinary 
Institutions” is attributed to the local govts. This is a duty rather than a right 
and I see no objection to its being cast upon the local bodies. 

It appears to me however that with a view to the efficient & proper manage- 
ment of these Institutions a power of inspection and control should be vested in 
the central power. 

I may now recapitulate the points in which I think it desirable that the 
expressed opinions of the Quebec plan should be varied, and I hope I have given 
good reasons for thinking that this departure from the resolutions of the con- 
vention is necessary in order to carry into full effect the principle upon which 
the general plan is founded namely the supremacy of the central and the subordi- 
nation of the local authority. 
ist. The entire administration of justice and the constitution maintenance and 
organization of the courts of law both Civil and Criminal should be attributed 
to the Central authority. 
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2nd. The power of legislation with regard to property and civil rights should 
also be withdrawn from the local governments (both these changes shouldJbe 
made with the modification I have mentioned for the protection of the peculiar 
rights of the French Lower Canadians) 

3{rd]. The management & sale of the public lands shd. be also withdrawn from 
the local bodies without prejudice to their right to receive any surplus income 
which may arise from them. 

4(th]. A Power should be given to the central govt. to inspect and compel the 
proper construction and management of Penitentiaries &c. 

With these alterations it appears to me that the provisions of the Quebec 
plan—so far as they concern the relative rights and duties of the central & local 
governments—may be safely incorporated into the act for the Union of the 
Provinces. 

I now come to consider the constitution of the governments both central 
and local as described in the original Quebec resolutions and in those wh. were 
agreed to by the Canadian Parliament in its last session. 

With respect to the central Legislature I have nothing to add to the con- 
siderations which I laid before Mr. Cardwell in my confidential despatch of 7th 
November 1864.’ 

I still adhere to the opinion that appointments for life to the Upper Chamber 
consisting of a limited number of members is a system likely to lead to serious 
difficulties in the working of representative institutions. 

The late case of the Colony of Victoria is a proof that these apprehensions 
are not visionary. I have also stated in the despatch already referred to my 
objections to the election of the members of the Upper House. 

I beg to refer your Lordship to the suggestion which I made to Mr. Cardwell 
of a means of meeting the difficulties of the case as no better mode of doing so 
has presented itself to my mind. 

With this exception I have no criticism to make on the constitution of the 
General Legislature. 

Your Lordship will observe that in the resolutions of the Parlt. of Canada 
providing for the constitution of the local Legislatures a different system is adopted 
in Upper Canada from that wh. is proposed for the Lower Province. 

In the former a single Chamber is suggested with administrative officers on 
the principle of responsible govt. In the latter it is proposed that there should 
be two chambers. 

I am myself of opinion that on general grounds the Upper Canadians have 
suggested the. better course as being less cumbrous and expensive and tending 
to mark more thoroughly the local and municipal nature of the local government 
as contradistinguished from the political character which should be reserved 
exclusively for the central authority. 

At the same time there is no doubt that the arrangement proposed for Lower 
Canada is that which receives the greatest amount of support in that Province 
and if the local governments are confined—by the changes wh. I have suggested— 
strictly to local concerns, and their sphere of action so defined as to exclude the 
notion that they are to be in any sense or under any circumstances the organ of 
their respective Provinces in controlling the supremacy of the central authority 
I do not think that the nature of their constitutions is a matter of vital importance, 
or that it is absolutely necessary to make a change which wd. be unpalatable to 
the majority of the people. 

I think that by leaving these bodies free to change their own constitutions 


7Sertes G, vol. 221A. 
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if—on experience—it shall be found desirable to do so the principles of economy 
& efficiency will in time assert themselves against the sentimental preference for 
a particular form of constitution. 

I think that if it should be decided to have a second chamber in any of the 
local Legislatures the same observations to which I have referred your Lordship 
on the mode of appointment to the Upper House of the general govt. will equally 
apply to the manner of selecting members for the body now under consideration. 

By the 11th. resolution of the scheme for the constitution of the Local Govts.® 
it is provided that the local legislature shall not alter the limits of certain electoral 
districts in Lower Canada, named in a Schedule to the resolutions, unless the 
Bill effecting such change shall be supported on its second and third readings 
by a majority of the members for the time being representing these electoral 
divisions. 

In order that your Lordship may understand the object of this provision it 
is necessary to state that these are the districts in which, according to the present 
arrangement of their limits, the English element predominates and it is feared 
that if the right of altering the boundaries of these districts was entrusted without 
check to the local Legislature of L.C. where the French people have a large 
majority the Electoral districts might be so manipulated as to deprive altogether 
the English section of the people of representation in the local Legislature. 

While I admit that this might occur and that in justice to the English popu- 
lation of Lower Canada it ought to be guarded against, I think it would be a 
great constitutional anomaly to recognize as a distinct controlling body within 
the Legislature, the representatives of a particular number of constituencies. 

It appears to me that the object sought can be effectively attained in a way 
perfectly unobjectionable by making the Electoral districts for the Lower House 
of the local Legislature coterminous with those for the House of Commons and 
providing that the limits of these districts shall not be altered by the local Legis- 
lature. Your Lordship will observe that it is proposed that this system shall 
prevail in U.C.* The English Element being in a majority in the general Parlt. 
will always be able to protect the interests in Lower Canada of that portion of 
its population if any attempt should be made to prejudice their interests by 
alterations in Electoral boundaries. 

I have endeavoured in the foregoing remarks to lay before your Lordship 
the criticisms on the Quebec plan of Union which have occurred to my mind 
after long and anxious consideration of the subject. 

I am persuaded both from the internal evidence afforded by the resolutions 
which they drew up, and from intimate personal knowledge of most of the able 
men who composed the Quebec Convention, that their intention was to form out 
of these Provinces a solid and lasting political consolidation with a Supreme 
Central authority managing all the general interests of the people of the Union, 
and which would attract to itself the—so to speak—national sentiment and 
aspirations of the entire population. 

I am satisfied that in reference to the points which I have pointed out as 
those in which this sound principle has been lost sight of, a majority of the framers 
of this scheme will at heart rejoice if H.M. Govt. and the Impl. Parlt. should 
be guided rather by the general principles which actuated them than by their 
expressed deviation from those principles and I venture to express an ardent 
hope that this may be the case. 


®The text of these resolutions is in Canadian Legislative Assembly Journals, 
1866, 362 ff. 


*Jbid., Resolution 12, 
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But while I would strongly insist on the necessity of fixing beyond doubt 
the supreme character of the Central power I should regret if it were supposed 
that I design to undervalue the important and useful part which the local govts. 
under due control may play. 

The great extent of territory which the Union will embrace, the imperfect 
nature of the present means of intercommunication, the variety of local interests, 
render it undesirable—if indeed it would be physically possible to centralize the 
whole administration of the Union. 

I think the present condition of the British Parliament overladen as it is 
with the performance of duties connected with private and local business affords 
an example which should warn us not to endeavour to centralize too much the 
transaction of affairs of this nature. 

My own experience of the conduct of affairs in a Colony also leads me to 
think that much advantage will result from having the general and local expendi- 
tures of the Union managed by distinct bodies. 

The necessity for conciliating the support of local members to measures of 
general utility when both expenditures are in the hands of the same Legislature 
often induces wasteful and unnecessary outlay on local works or as an alternative 
hinders the passage of measures of public importance. 

This inconvenience will be obviated by the management of the general 
affairs of the Union by a different body from that entrusted with the control of 
local business.!° 

There is one suggestion of a practical nature which I would desire to lay 
before your Lordship it is that the names of the members of the Upper House 
of the general Parlt. should be placed in the Imperial Act of Union. 

If that House is to be nominated by the Crown the nomination must of 
course be made by the representative of the Sovereign on the advice of his 
responsible Ministers. Until the Parliament of the Union shall have been organized 
it will be impossible to ascertain whether the Ministers selected by the Govr. 
to manage—ad interim—the affairs of the Union possess the confidence of Parlt. 
but in order to the constitution of Parlt. it will be necessary to appoint the members 
of the Upper House, and it would therefore follow that the Upper House would 
be nominated on the advice of an administration who could not be assured of 
possessing the confidence of the lower House of the Legislature. 

Your Lordship will have, I hope, in England during the ensuing autumn 
gentlemen from all the provinces representing all political parties in their com- 
munities and I think with their assistance you would be able to make a selection 
of names for the Upper House wh. could not fail to be satisfactory to the people 
here. 

The same objection applies to the first nomination to the offices of Lt. Govr. 
and your Lordship will observe that the difficulty in this case was met by the 
Canadian parliament in the resolution respecting the Local Govts. by making 
the first appointments of Lt. Govrs. provisional only, but this course would be 
obviously inapplicable to the Upper House of the Legislature. 

I have to apologize for the length of this communication which I trust the 
importance of the subject will excuse. 


I have &c. 
The Earl of Carnarvon 


1°Tn an earlier draft the despatch ended at this point with an apology for its length. 
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GRADUATE THESES IN CANADIAN HIstory, AND RELATED 
SUBJECTS 


The CANADIAN HIsToRICAL REVIEW presents herewith its 
fourteenth annual list of graduate theses which are in course of 
preparation or have recently been completed. Included in the 
list are titles not only in Canadian history but also in such related 
subjects as Canada’s imperial and external relations, Canadian 
economics, law, and geography, and a selection of historical titles 
which bear indirectly rather than directly on Canadian history. 

We wish to express our appreciation of the generous co- 
operation which we have received from over a hundred universities 
throughout the British Commonwealth, the United States, and 
Canada, in the compilation of this information. We shall be very 
grateful to have mistakes or omissions drawn to our attention. 


Theses for the Doctor’s Degree 


NaTALIA M. BELTING, B.S. Illinois 1936; A.M. 1937. Kaskaskia under the French 
régime. Iilinozts. 

VirciniA M. BeEver, A.B. Washington 1930; A.M. California 1935. Trade in East 
Indian commodities with the American colonies, 1690-1775. Iowa. 

GeorcE E. Boor, Jr., A.B. Miami 1938; A.M. Clark 1939. The policies of the British 
government regarding internal revolts in the Thirteen Colonies. Wésconsin. 
GERALD SAXON Brown, B.A. Acadia 1932; M.A. 1937. Herbert Huntington: A study 

in the development of responsible government. Minnesota. 

FRANKLIN W. Burton, B.A. Toronto 1930; A.M. Harvard 1933. The Canadian grain 
trade. Toronto. 

Mrs. HELEN B. Burton, A.B. Wisconsin 1927; A.M. Wisconsin 1928. Joseph Chamber- 
lain as colonial secretary. Wésconsin. 

Morris R. Buske, E.B. River Falls State Teachers 1934; Ph.M. Wisconsin 1937. 
The economic interests of the American Loyalists. Wisconsin. 

G. F. ButLer, B.A. Dalhousie 1933; M.A. 1934. Commercial relations between the 
United States and the Maritime Provinces. Toronto. 

Ceci, K. Byrp, A.B. Anderson 1937; A.M. Indiana 1938. The War of 1812 in the 
northwest. Indiana. 

Jon DuNncAN CAMERON, B.A. Manitoba 1909; M.A. Toronto 1935. The law relating 
to immigration, 1867- 1935. Toronto (Law). 

Grace A. CockrorT, Ph.B. Brown 1914; A.M. Clark 1923; Ph.D. Columbia 1939. 
The public life of ‘George Chalmers. Columbia. (Published by Columbia University 
Press, 1939; see p. 331.) 

C. Sipney CorTtie, A.B. Whitman 1931; M.B.A. Stanford 1934. The Canadian- 
American reciprocal trade agreements of 1935 and 1938. Columbia. 

GLENN H. Craic, B.A. Alberta 1930; M.A. McGill 1933. Land utilization in the 
arid plains of western Canada. Harvard. 

A. G. Croat, B.A. Queen’s 1920; M.A. 1921; B.Paed. Toronto 1930; D.Paed. 1940. 
The teaching of science in Ontario, 1800-1900. Toronto. 

C. H. Curtis, B.A. Queen’s 1933; M. A. 1934. The financial problems of government 
in Canada in relation to constitutional development. Chicago. 

Jesse S. DouGras, A.B. Oregon 1931; A.M. 1932. United States military posts in 
the Oregon territory, 1846-1898. "Minnesota. 

F, J. Ericson, A.B. Broadview, Ill. 1924; A.M. Chicago 1929. Mercantilism or im- 
perialism as a cause of the American Revolution. Chicago. 

Epwin M. Everett, A.B. Georgia 1923; A.M. 1925; Ph.D. Columbia 1939. The 
party of humanity: The Fortnightly Review and its contributors, 1865-1874. 

Columbia. 
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JEROME CLARENCE FITZGERALD, B.A. Toronto 1917. Problems in Canadian adminis- 
trative law. Toronto (Law). 

ALLEN R. Fovey, A.B. Dartmouth 1920; A.M. Wisconsin 1924. From French-Canadian 
to Franco-American. Harvard. 

Harotp G. Fox, B.A. Toronto 1917; LL.B. 1922; M.A., B.C.L.(Kings) 1926; Ph.D. 
Toronto 1940. The Canadian law of trade marks and industrial designs. Toronto 
(Law). (Published by the University of Toronto Press, 1940. 

IAN F. Fraser, A.B. Columbia 1929; A.M. 1933; Ph.D. 1939. The spirit of French 
Canada. Columbia. 

G. M. Friters. The foreign policy of the British Dominions. Cambridge. 

EsTHER FRUMHARTZ, B.A. Toronto 1937; M.A. 1938. Political aspects of the Canadian 
tariff, 1867-1911. Toronto. 

LILLiAN F. Gates, B.A. British Columbia 1924; A.M. Clark 1926; A.M. Radcliffe 
1930. Canadian land policy, 1837-1867. Radcliffe. 

Mrs. SHIRLEY SAUL GorpoNn, B.A. Toronto 1920; M.A. 1936. Canadian public opinion 
on the Dominion's external relations. Toronto. 

Marion H. Gorttrriep, S.B. Wisconsin 1935; Ph.M. 1936. The rise of the merchant 
class in colonial Massachusetts. Wisconsin. 

E. C. Goutp, B.A. Toronto 1933; M.A. 1934. The Canadian and Maritime approach 
to Confederation: A study in contrasts. Toronto. 

ELENOR RENWICK GOULD, A.B. Minnesota 1931; A.M. 1933. Effects of the imperial 
preference system and currency manipulation on British Empire trading. Minne- 
Sota. 

J. E. L. Granam, B.A. Toronto 1936; B.A. Oxford 1938. Basis of Canadian inter- 
national exchange. Toronto. 

WituiaM J. GrirritH, A.B. Southwestern 1930; A.M. Wichita 1937. Border trade 
between English North America and New Spain, 1700-1822. California. 

Dorotny A. GuTuRi£, Ph.D. Northwestern 1940. The imperial federation movement 
in Canada. Northwestern. 

LawRENcE A. Harper, A.B. California 1922; A.M. 1924; J.D. 1925; Ph.D. Columbia 
1939. The English navigation laws. Columbia. 

E. G. Havens, B.S. Purdue 1932; A.M. Harvard 1934. The administration of Sir 
James Craig in Lower Canada. Michigan. 

GEORGE V. HAYTHORNE, B.A. Alberta 1930; M.A. Alberta 1932. Agriculture and the 
farm worker: An analysis of labour in farming based on a study of eastern Canada. 
Harvard. 

LesLey MurieEv HEATHCOTE, B.A. Alberta 1924; M.A. 1928; B.S.(Lib.Sci.) Washington 
1929. Place of the French Canadians in the history of the Prairie Provinces. 
Washington. 

HenrRY WELDON HEwETSON, B.A. Toronto 1924; M.A. British Columbia 1925. The 
financial history of the Canadian National Railway. Chicago. 

J. W. Hotmes, B.A. Western Ontario 1932; M.A. Toronto 1933. Constitutional 
thought in Canada, 1860-80, with special reference to the Civil War and recon- 
struction in the United States. London. 

L. Frances HorsFat, B.A. Smith; Ph.D. London 1939. The free port system in 
the British West Indies: A study in the commercial relations between the British 
dependencies in the Caribbean and the foreign West Indian colonies, 1763-1815. 
London. 

WituiaM E. IRELAND, B.A. British Columbia 1933; M.A. Toronto 1935. British 
Columbia and British-American union. Toronto. 

RosBertT Japp, M.A. St. Andrew's 1927; M.A. McGill 1930. The separate school 
question in Upper Canada from 1852 to 1867 with particular reference to Dr. 
Ryerson. McGill. 

Cart Jonas KREIDER, A.B. Goshen College 1936; A.M. Princeton 1938. The Anglo- 
American trade agreement. Princeton. 

A. C. Lewis, B.A. Toronto 1915; M.A. 1920; B.Paed. 1925; D.Paed. 1940. Contracts 
and tenure of Canadian teachers. Toronto. 

CHARLES CEciL LINGARD, B.A. Queen's 1929; M.A. 1930. Territorial government in 
Canada: The autonomy question in the northwest. Chicago. 

SHaw Livermore, A.B. Dartmouth 1922; M.B.A. Harvard 1924; Ph.D. Columbia 
1939. Early American land companies. Columbia. 
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AnprEW D. Locknart, B.A. Queen’s 1930; M.A. 1931. Macdonald and the policy of 
the Conservative party. Toronto. 

Mrs. Dorotuy E. Lona, B.A. Toronto 1923; M.A. 1928. Edward Ellice. Toronto. 

Auice J. E. Lunn, B.A. McGill 1932; M.A. 1934. Economic and social development 
in New France, 1713-1760. McGill. 

MARGUERITE M. McKEE, A.B. Smith 1920; A.M. 1922. Supplies of the American 
army in the War of 1812. Columbia. 

L. C. Marsu, B.Sc. London 1928; M.A. McGill 1933; Ph.D. 1940. The Canadian 
working population: An analysis of occupational status-divisions and the incidence 
of unemployment. McGill. 

ALFRED S. Martin, A.B. Dartmouth 1937; A.M. Iowa 1938. Intercolonial trade 
1750-1775, with particular reference to its influence on intercolonial unity. Jowa. 

T. R. Martin, A.B. Michigan State 1937; A.M. Michigan 1938. The peace settlement 
of 1782-3. Yale. 

Date V. Morrorp, A.B. Indiana 1922; A.M. Wisconsin 1926. Detroit in the British 
administration of the west. Michig an 

W. Orr MULLIGAN, B.A. Manitoba 1911: M.A. Dalhousie 1914; LL.B. Manitoba 1916; 
D.D. 1938. Sir Charles Bagot. McGill. 

GWENDOLINE NEUENDORFF, B.A. Cape Town; M.A. Studies in the evolution of 
Dominion status (i) The Governor-Generalship of Canada; (ii) The development 
of Canadian nationalism. London. 

FRANKLIN T. NicuHots, A.B. Dartmouth 1931; A.M. Harvard 1932. The Braddock 
campaign, 1754-55. Harvard. 

EMMET O'’New, A.B. Harvard 1931; A.M. Michigan 1932. The development of 
the idea of French encirclement in North America to 1763. Michigan. 

Marion O'NEt, A.B. California 1923; A.M. 1923. The North West Company on the 
Pacific coast. California. 

Z, ge B.A. New Brunswick 1930; M.A. 1932. The tax systems of Canada. 

cGill. 

EtMer O. A. PLIscHKE, Ph.B. Marquette 1937; A.M. American University 1938. 
Jurisdiction in the polar regions: A study of legal principles involved in acquiring 
new territory. Clark. 

WiLi1AM HaArRoLp POooLe, ‘B.A. Alberta 1932; M.A. 1934. The supply and control of 
money in Canada. Chica go. 

ELpon P. Ray, B.A. Defhenal or M.A. 1933. Nova Scotia, 1840-1864. Toronto. 

Sister PURISSIMA ReEILiy, O.P., B.S. in Ed. Fordham 1930; A.M. 1936. Religious 
motivation of French Pate Bac oe in North America. St. Louis. 

STEPHEN T. Rivey, A.B. Clark 1931; A.M. 1932. Border defence in colonial Penn- 
sylvania through 1763. Clark. 

G. O. Rotuney, B.A. Bishop’s; Ph.D. London 1939. British policy in the North 
American cod fisheries, with special reference to foreign competition, 1776-1819. 
London. 

MartTIN FE. ScurrBer, A.B. St. John’s, Minn. 1931; A.M. Catholic University, D.C. 
1936. The Antigonish movement: Its method and meaning. Harvard. 

R. F. Suarp, B.A. British Columbia 1932; B.Paed. Toronto 1935; D.Paed. 1940. An 
objective study of the junior high school in Vancouver, B.C. Toronto. 

JamMEs SmmsARIAN, A.B. California 1930; A.M. Columbia 1934; LL.B. 1937; Ph.D. 
1939. A study of the law governing the diversion of international waters. Columbia, 

Marion M. Spector, B.A. British Columbia 1926; A.M. Clark 1927. The American 
department of the British government, 1768-82. Columbia. 

Davip B. Tyter, A.B. Williams 1921; B.A. Oxford 1925; A.M. Columbia 1929; Ph.D. 
1939. Steam conquers the Atlantic. Columbia. 

DonaLp F. WaRNER, A.B. Minnesota 1934; A.M. 1936. The climax of the movement 
for annexation of Canada to the United States. Yale. 

Watcott Watson, A.B. Hamilton 1930; A.M. Columbia 1935. The occupation of 
the high plains between Yellowstone and the Saskatchewan. Columbia. 

CLaytTon Watts, B.A. Western Ontario 1932; A.M. Drew 1932. A study of Mennonite 
communities in Ontario. Washington University. 

CHILTON WILLIAMSON, A.B. Columbia 1938; A.M. 1939. History of the Champlain 
valley, 1760-1830. Columbia. 

Harry Dovucias Woops, B.A. New Brunswick 1930; M.A. McGill 1931. Present 
problems of the Canadian pulp and paper industry. Toronto. 
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C. J. WoopswortTH, B.A. Manitoba 1932; Ph.D. (Econ.) London 1940. The influence 
of the Far East on Canadian social and economic history. London 

Harry B. Yosure, A.B. Brooklyn College 1933; A.M. Columbia 1934; Ph.D. 1939. 
The disposition of Loyalist estates in the southern district of the State of New 
York. Columbia. 

OscaR ZEICHNER, A.B. City of New York 1936; A.M. Columbia 1938. Loyalism in 

Connecticut. Columbia. 







Theses for the Master’s Degree 


A. S. ABELL, B.A. Alberta 1937. Rural administration in Alberta. Toronto. 

B. K. Acton, B.Sc. Agric. Alberta 1935. Land taxation in Alberta. Alberta. 

W. . AGNEW, B.A. Queen's 1939. Soldiers’ civil re-establishment in Canada, 1914-1918. 

ueen’s. 

J. H. Arrcuison, B.A. Saskatchewan 1928; B.Sc. London 1935. Municipal government 
in Ontario. Toronto. 

JorFRE ALLAIN, B.A. St. Joseph, N.B. 1937. Le rdle des provinces maritimes dans 
l'économie du Canada. Montréal. 

JEAN ARMAND. Le triangle anglo-canado-américain et les traités de 1938. Montréal. 

CLARENCE L. BARBER, B.A. Saskatchewan 1939. Unemployment in a typical urban 
community in Saskatchewan. Saskatchewan. 

EDWARD LLoyp BarBER, B.A. Saskatchewan 1938; A.M. Clark 1939. The changing 
status of the world bread supply with particular reference to the Canadian export 
trade in wheat. Clark. 

CARLTON MONTAGUE BarLow, A.B. Yale 1938; A.M. Columbia 1939. Thomas Coltrin 
Keefer, North American civil engineer, 1821- 1915. Columbia. 

Mrs. GERTRUDE F. DU TREMBLAY BASKINE, B.S. Teachers College 1937; A.M. Teachers 
College (Columbia) 1939. New France in Canada: Abstract of education in the 
Province of Quebec, 1635-1759. Teachers College (Columbia). 

CHARLES M. Bay_Ley, B.A. British Columbia 1935; M.A. McGill 1939. The social 
structure of immigrant groups. McGill. 

R. N. Beattiz, B.A. British Columbia 1939. British investments in British North 
America, 1857-1870. Toronto. 

Francis Beck, B.S. Oregon, 1939. Effects of reciprocal trade agreements on the 
Pacific northwest. Oregon. 

KENNETH MERRILL BENSON, B.A. Saskatchewan 1932; B.Ed. 1939; M.A. 1940. The 
influence of exploration, trade and settlement on the final settlement of the 
boundary of Oregon. Saskatchewan. 

MARGARET BiGGs, B.A. British Columbia 1937. History of New Westminster, B.C. 
British Columbia. 

Witt1aM Haro_tp Brack, B.A. Mount Allison 1938. The Ottawa agreements in 
relation to post-war British trade policy. Brown. 

Maurice BrRaAuLtT, B.A. Montreal 1937. Les tendances de l’impét dans la province de 
Québec. Montréal. 

Henry Bropik, B.S. New York University 1937; A.M. 1940. The development of 
stock transfer taxes in Great Britain, France and Canada. New York U niversity. 

KENNETH Brown, B.A. New Brunswick 1937. The press and public opinion in New 
Brunswick, 1784-1837. New Brunswick. 

G. L. Burton, B.A. Alberta 1937. Land class as a basis for distribution of an acreage 
bonus. Alberta. 

Marcet Capreux, B.A. Montreal 1936; L.S.S. 1936; L.L.L. 1936. Minority rights 
relating to education. McGill (Law). 

T. LEM. Carter, B.A. Bishop’s 1934; M.Sc.(Econ.) London 1940. Canada in the 
International Labour Organization. London. 

Doucias G. CHAPMAN, B.A. Saskatchewan 1939. Social insurance for Canada. 
Saskatchewan. 

Jean Cuarron, B.A. Montréal 1937. Le réle de l’Etat dans l’expansion du commerce 
d’exportation au Canada. Montréal. 

Lituian Cope, M.A. British Columbia 1940. Colonel Moody and the Royal Engineers 
in British Columbia. British Columbia. 

Martin E. CornMAN, A.B. Johns Hopkins 1933; A.M. Columbia 1939. The imperial 

ideas of William Knox. Columbia. 
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J. E. Crockett, B.A. Acadia 1930; M.A. Dalhousie 1940. The origin and establishment 
of free schools in Nova Scotia. Dalhousie. 

LuciEN DAME. La politique canadienne d’immigration. Montréal. 

RoGER DupONT-HEBERT. Le développement industriel de Montréal avant 1900. 
Montréal. 

LESTER GORDON ENGELSON, A.B. Santa Barbara State 1933; A.M. California 1939. 
Interests and activities of the Hudson’s Bay Company in California, 1820-1846. 
California. 

STEPHEN ENKE, A.B. Stanford 1937; A.M. 1940. Provincial regulation of retail gasoline 
prices in British Columbia. Stanford. 

GERTRUDE M. Fatt, B.A. Toronto 1935. The Canadian high commissionership under 
Galt and Tupper. Toronto. 

Davip FIsHER, B.A. McGill 1939. Montreal regional industrial pattern as compared 
with that of Toronto. McGill. 

W. H. Fow cer, B.A. Toronto 1935; London 1937. A decade of western Canada, 
1900-1910. Toronto. 

names Tait Fraser, B.A. Mount Allison 1940. Settlement of Nova Scotia. Mount 
Allison. 

D. H. FuLLerton, B.Com. McGill 1939; M.Com. 1940. The public debt of the 
Dominion of Canada and associate problems of public finance. McGill. 

C. J. GARDNER, B.A. McMaster. Some aspects of Canadian legislation with regard 
to trade and industry. London. 

RosALyNnpD Gop, B.A. McGill 1939. Occupational selection and adjustment in the 
Jewish group in Montreal. McGill. 

S. A. GoLpBERG, B.A. McGill 1939; M.A. 1940. The French Canadians and the 
industrialization of Quebec. McGill. 

R. C. Goon, B.A. Toronto 1936. The Strachan letter books, 1827-1839. Toronto. 

WILFRID PALMER GREGORY, B.A. Toronto 1933. Blue-sky legislation in Canada. 
Toronto (Law). 

MABEL A. HAGERMAN, B.A. Toronto 1925. The problem of defence in the confederation 
of Canada. Toronto. 

Marion H. Herriot, B.A. Manitoba 1939. Thomas Greenway. Toronto. 

J. M. Hitsman, B.A. Queen’s 1939; M.A. 1940. Canadian naval policy. Queen’s. 

Gorpon W. Hopcson, B.A. McMaster 1936. A study of Canadian male minimum 
wage legislation. McMaster. 

GEORGES-ETIENNE Houpe, B.A. Three Rivers 1937. La mutualité et qq. mutuelles 
canadiennes-francaises. Montréal. 

E. R. C. Howe, B.A. Emigration from Great Britain to the ‘‘Old Northwest”’ of 
the United States of America, 1815-65. London. 

HuGuH Lee HoweEnstTINE, B.A. Manchester 1931; A.M. Columbia 1939. United States 
trade agreements with special emphasis on the Canadian bargains. Columbia. 

Jean IsopeL Hunter, B.A. McGill 1936; M.A. 1939. Invasion and succession of 
French-Canadians in the Eastern Townships region, Province of Quebec. McGill. 

PATRICIA JEWELL, B.A. Marylhurst 1939. History of reciprocity with Canada before 
1918. Oregon. 

Yvon Joya, B.A. Montreal 1937. Les facteurs qui ont influé sur la localisation des 
industries au Canada et aux les Etats-Unis. Montréal. 

Dorotny M. KE tt, A.B. Goucher 1930. The British Dominions and foreign affairs, 
1914-36. Wisconsin. 

WALTER KEMBALL, B.A McGill 1932. A natural history of Montreal. McGill. 

GitBert D. Kennepy, B.A. Toronto 1939. The mining court of Ontario. Toronto 
(Law). 

H. L. KircuscaiaGer, A.B. Swarthmore 1938; M.A. McGill 1940. The new trade 
agreement between the United States and Canada—signed, November 17, 1938. 
McGill. 

Rutx Kirstein, A.B. Hunter College 1932; A.M. New York University 1939. The 
Reciprocity Treaty of 1854. New York University. 

MarIeE Stuart Kiooz, A.B. Sweet Briar 1923; A.M. Columbia 1939. A reconsideration 
of the origins of the conference on the limitation of armament, Washington, 
November 12, 1921-February 6, 1922 and the four power treaty. Columbia. 

H. A. Koretsky, B.A. Toronto 1933. Civic government in Toronto. Toronto. 

J. E. Laycock, B.A. Toronto 1935. David Mills. Toronto. 
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ANASTASIA LEIGHTIZER, B.A. St. Francis Xavier 1938. Comparison of regulation of 
marketing in agricultural products by the federal government of Canada and the 
United States. Clark. 

PEARL Jacoss LieFrF, B.A. McGill 1937. The urbanization of the French-Canadian 
parish. McGill. 

G. A. McALLIsTER, B.A. New Brunswick 1940. Canadian war budgets and war finance. 
New Brunswick. 

D. R. H. Macpona.p, B.A. Toronto 1936. The Anglo-Japanese alliance. Toronto. 

RussEL CRAIG Mclvor, B.A. Western Ontario 1937; A.M. Chicago 1939. A history 
of Canadian population and immigration. Chicago. 

W. S. McKay, B.A. Toronto 1924. Municipal government in Ontario with special 
reference to assessment and taxation. Toronto. 

JoHN Murpocn MacLacu.av, B.A. British Columbia. The Mennonites in British 
Columbia. British Columbia. 

L. P. McMurray, B.A. New Brunswick 1938. The historiography of New Brunswick. 
New Brunswick. 

A. E. M. McWua, B.A. Western Ontario 1938; M.A. Toronto 1940. History of agri- 
culture in Huron County. Toronto. 

JouHN MacLean MacGwoop, B.A. Toronto 1933. Combines legislation in Canada. 
Toronto (Law). 

FREDERICK HAL Marvey, A.B. Columbia 1937; M.S. 1939. The reciprocal trade 
policy of the United States. Columbia. 
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CANADA AND COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS 


ITH the principles and ideals of the Commonwealth undergoing the severe 

test of war, there is naturally less academic writing on the Commonwealth. 
While a certain number of volumes on Commonwealth affairs bearing no direct 
relation to the present conflict have been published during the past year, most of 
these were in preparation, and indeed close to completion, before September, 1939. 
British publications in the field have, while diminishing in number, turned to 
hortatory declamation or to study of the future of the Commonwealth. Many 
of the volumes in the latter category are outstanding. But among the publications 
of inspirational intent fewer deserve commendation. They are well written but 
they do not belong to 1940 and the changing world—rather they smack of 1914 
or even of 1899. 

The British output has shown recent signs of improvement, however. The 
social reorganization that is in process has offered a dynamic which carries with it 
far more useful possibilities of propaganda than the phrases which were torches 
in our society two generations ago. The change has been mirrored to some extent 
in the periodical press, but the books which reflect it relate only to domestic 
conditions in England. 

Naturally, too, with fewer volumes appearing in England, and even in the 
Dominions, the relative importance of publications in the United States on Com- 
monwealth affairs has increased. It might be expected that these works, produced 
in the vicinity of the senior Dominion, would display a realization of the importance 
of the Dominions, and the more dominant position they are assuming. Unfor- 
tunately, with very few exceptions, this has not been the case; time and again 
volumes nominally on the Commonwealth deal in reality with Great Britain. With 
the heart of Empire besieged this may be a natural reaction, but it carries with it 
a failure to understand the changing framework of this Empire. 

Since the fall of France much of the content of books on the future seems 
unreal; yet, in spite of a flagging public interest in the subject, the work already 
done will some day provide the foundations for a better world. Space forbids 
exhaustive treatment of these volumes, many of which refer to the Commonwealth 
only incidentally. An excellent list is contained in the Literary Supplement of The 
Times (London) for March 16, 1940. Among others, Ccunt Coudenhove-Kalergi 
in Europe Must Unite, and George W. Keeton and Georg Schwarzenberger in 
Making International Law Work have turned out thoughtful studies, the first on 
general European federalism; the second emphasizing the gradual establishment 
of international law, and stressing the extensive co-operation which existed at the 
time of writing between Britain and France. Sir Norman Angell in For What Do 
We Fight moves along similar familiar lines—human freedom and the necessity 
for its extension, and the gradual development of federalism around a combination 
of the British and French Empires. Such volumes as these, however, either fail 
to give adequate consideration to the great difficulties in accommodating the British 
Empire, with its widely-spaced Dominions, in any regionally limited federalism, 
or else carry in them the implicit conclusion that while the Commonwealth has 
been one of the outstanding international organizations of history, its ties must not 
be allowed to impede progress if a better type of organization should be forthcoming. 


1This is the eleventh annual article published by the CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW 
on this subject. For the bibliography of this article, see p. 319. 
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Sir John Marriott, in Commonwealth or Anarchy, a series of lectures given 
before the war, does confront this problem but fails to offer much hope of a changed 
future. After an historical review of various international movements and plans, 
he rejects the federal principle on the ground that the structure of the Empire, 
and the position and interests of the Dominions, make it impossible. He returns 
then to the existing Commonwealth, which he considers the greatest organization 
for peace since the days of Rome, and calls for the infusion of its spirit into Europe. 

George Catlin advances a less static point of view, which, in the light of the 
present increasing Anglo-American co-operation, is being proven much less imprac- 
tical than critics suggested originally. Anglo-Saxony and Its Tradition stresses the 
common system of values which has developed in the democratic world. The 
principle of compromise, the recognition of the rights of minorities and of ideolo- 
gical groups, are to be maintained by elaboration of the principle of federalism to 
cover the United States, the British Commonwealth, and the French Empire. 
This growth must be founded on a strong humanist tradition, for ‘Unless there 
is an emotion for this free community of ours more powerful than that aroused in 
the Marxist for class war or in the Hitlerian for his race, then these and not we 
will shape this world’s future.”’ 

Co-operation between the British Empire, the United States, and France is 
also the theme of Stephen Leacock in The British Empire, but it is not a theme 
which is worked out in any detail. Rather the author spends his time on a very 
general description of the principles and structure of the Empire. Mr. Leacock 
would, like most Canadians, like to bring the United States into closer relationship 
with the British Empire. He does not, however, suggest bringing the British Empire 
into closer relationship with the United States. His love for Britain is sincere 
and, while it does not blind him to her faults, it does place them in a framework 
of tolerant sentimentality which may well be viewed askance by an American 
reader. While there are a number of questionable interpretations, they are inter- 
pretations accepted by the school of thought to which Mr. Leacock belongs. His 
combination of wit and large generalization is, however, a danger to complete 
accuracy, and errors of fact have crept in. Unfortunately, the almost religious 
sentimentality of his outlook, while it must be respected, is not a good drum for 
today. His appeal to the United States does not seem quite consistent with his 
stress on greater intra-imperial movements of labour and capital; nor is his some- 
what critical attitude to the American War of Independence entirely tactful. 

James Truslow Adams in Empire on the Seven Seas does a somewhat better job 
though he leaves many untrimmed edges. His is a good historical narrative cen- 
tring particularly in the nineteenth century, well written and containing fewer 
minor errors of fact than are to be found in general histories normally. The author’s 
strength lies in narrative rather than analysis, and the frequent adoption of an 
elevated moral tone cannot compensate for lack of insight. On the Empire before 
1914 Mr. Adams is good although his outlook is traditional, offering no new inter- 
pretations. After 1914 his narrative weakens. There is little comprehension of 
the amazing increase in Dominion stature, and little emphasis on the struggle behind 
its attainment. Nor is there adequate appreciation of the transformation which 
the Empire is even now undergoing, a transformation which cannot be defined in 
any terms of nineteenth-century liberalism. Finally, even to one who does not 
agree with the French-Canadian nationalist, it would seem that Mr. Adams has 
been a little hard on M. Bourassa. 

Sea Power and Empire by F. J. C. Hearnshaw is a better survey of the same 
field slightly enlarged. As the title denotes, the book is built around one theme, 
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which is elaborated in convincing fashion, through the three phases of empire 
which Professor Hearnshaw defines: the first prior to 1776, the second prior to the 
Statute of Westminster, or perhaps to 1918, and the third, the contemporary phase. 
Here again appears the tendency to establish the Empire largely in terms of Britain 
and the colonies. The Dominions are not entirely forgotten, it is true, but 
there is little feeling for their real importance to the Empire. 

Malcolm Muggeridge in The Sun Never Sets repeats this mistake, for in spite 
of the implication of the title he does not attempt to deal with more than the 
United Kingdom. The volume is a cleverly written history of Britain in the 
nineteen-thirties, placing political developments in a framework of the ordinary 
daily events that have headed the news pages of the English press. The book is 
well worth reading for the English author has keen insight as well as a sense of 
humour. Unfortunately he slips into bitterness as he describes the Conservative 
leaders whom he considers have led Britain almost to ruin, and in so doing wrought 
their own downfall. Their ability, strategy, and tactics he praises, but their 
understanding of the modern world has never developed he finds; hence the evil 
days through which England is going. The book ends on an unsatisfied dominant 
note which the author does not attempt to resolve. 

Great Britain by Albert Viton is probably the best of these general books; not 
only is his treatment of the Empire broader and his sense of criticism given full 
play, but he builds up a picture of an Empire changing to meet circumstances, late 
in its remedies but nevertheless holding a light for the future. His theme in brief 
is that while comparatively speaking Britain has been somewhat better than other 
imperial powers, her policies and methods have been so poor, incomplete, confused, 
and uninspiring that her utterance of high ideals has sounded empty. Criticism 
of foreign policies, colonial administration, etc., is frank and damning. Within 
the last few years, however, Mr. Viton has seen a great change—an attempt to 
put aside outworn techniques and the complacency of deterioration, and a vigorous 
effort at reconstruction in Britain and the colonies. On this changed attitude the 
author bases his hopes for the future. Events since publication of the volume 
seem to justify his contention that the Empire may by sacrifice be rising again 
after wallowing on the verge of extinction through sloth. 

His judgments, however, do not fully apply to the Dominions which are 
inserted in the narrative in incoherent fashion. Mr. Viton has not studied thor- 
oughly the constitutional framework of Britain and the Dominions. Little under- 
standing of Dominion defence policies is shown and Dominion nationalism is 
condemned without analysis of nature or background. Mr. Viton, for example, 
assumes from superficial judgment that at one stage in recent years there was real 
doubt whether Canada would participate in any future British wars. Minor 
errors, too, have crept in. Mr. Mackenzie King’s statement on foreign policy in 
March, 1939, is misquoted. The author also says, “Canada sent a highly mecha- 
nized expeditionary force to Europe in the early days of the war.”’ Similar slips 
occur in dealing with Australia. Nevertheless, the book is outstanding in its 
frankness and in the hope with which it sees Britain facing the future. 

Many pamphlets covering the Empire generally have been written, but most 
are so slight that they may be overlooked by serious students. The Oxford 
Pamphlets on World Affairs fill a useful role as propaganda. Among them, The 
British Empire by H. V. Hodson, a picture of the Empire today; The Life and 
Growth of the British Empire by J. A. Williamson, an historical sketch; and What 
the British Empire Means to Western Civilization by André Siegfried translated by 
George M. Wrong, are simple useful statements of fact. The British Empire Under 
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Fire by J. F. Green, one of the Headline Books, is a more detailed and more 
challenging picture, which originally aroused some criticism but which has been 
proven sound by recent developments in Britain. 

The understanding of the Dominions which is so frequently lacking in general 
studies is more readily found among students of constitutional development. The 
Treaty Relations of the British Commonwealth of Nations by R. B. Stewart, although 
already outdistanced by events, provides an excellent text on a field which had 
received frequent study but which lacked a comprehensive work pulling together 
the various strands that had been spun by other students. The volume, written 
from printed sources, is scholarly and thorough, although offering little that is new 
to the specialist. The chapters on the Seals Act and on international labour 
legislation are useful compilations; the discussion of the terms ‘‘Empire’”’ and 
“Commonwealth” is thorough; and the inter se doctrine in Commonwealth treaties 
is well elaborated. One may question the judgment that Ottawa must obtain the 
consent of all provinces before cutting off civil appeals to the Privy Council. In 
the treatment of matters that seem commonplace to those who have lived long 
with the subject, there are traces that the author is an American, fairly new to the 
field. Arthur Berriedale Keith, in The British Cabinet System, 1830-1938, has 
added a more specialized treatise which is good, but which overlaps considerably 
the recent work of Ivor Jennings. The author’s frequently expressed views on the 
constitutional framework of Empire creep in, but it is surprising that so little 
attention is paid to the influence of developing Dominion stature on British 
Cabinet government. 

While many authors think of empire largely in terms of colonies and mother 
countries, there has not been any great output of volumes on the British Colonial 
Empire as such. Douglas Woodruff has prepared a simple little book, The Story 
of the British Colonial Empire, which has been officially published in Great Britain 
and which is a much needed appeal to the British to learn more about their colonial 
possessions. Excellent illustrations (non-photographic) add a great deal to the 
popularity of the volume. Professor R. Coupland has produced two meaty studies 
on East Africa, the first, East Africa and its Invaders: From the Earliest Times to the 
Death of Seyyid Said in 1856; the second, The Exploitation of East Africa, 1856- 
1890: The Slave Trade and the Scramble. Both deal with the impact of Europe on 
Arab rule in Zanzibar. The character of British imperialism has been brought 
out by writing the books around the exploits of successive British consuls in 
Zanzibar at a time when the traffic in slaves was the main economic and political 
factor of life in the area. British ideals and British colonial practices stand out 
in praiseworthy fashion, although the author displays a tendency to take at surface 
value the consular despatches upon which the books are founded. Brian Fitz- 
patrick, in British Imperialism and Australia, 1783-1833, is more critical, pointing 
out that the colonization of Australia resulted not from any well-conceived policy 
in Britain, but rather because England after Waterloo was not an attractive home 
for those of little means. 

Apparently more volumes have appeared on India recently than on any other 
single region in the Empire. The majority of them are strongly biased, either 
pleading the Indian nationalist cause with inaccuracy born of fervour, or defending 
the British supremacy without due recognition of the significance and strength of 
the Congress case. Thus Krishnalal Shridharani, in War Without Violence, is led 
by his religious belief in Gandhi and ‘‘the terrible meek”’ to be critical of Britain 
without fair regard for accuracy of fact or expression. His work is a sociological 
and philosophic study of non-violence as a way of life, but his sidelights on India 
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and his description of the Congress movement, its organization, and its supporting 
bodies are worth reading; his belief that non-violence, essentially a Christian doc- 
trine, can attain material as well as moral victories may not lightly be put aside. 
K. S. Shelvankar in The Problem of India, gives a broader picture. While critical 
of both Britain and the Indian Congress party, he believes the era of British imper- 
ialism in India is passing. This volume, offering nothing new in the way of infor- 
mation, is largely significant because of its appearance as one of the well-known 
Penguin specials. Leonard Schiff, in The Present Condition of India, offers a 
scholarly study of social and constitutional trends without becoming contentious, 
and his volume will rank high among recent publications in the field. Other 
volumes need not be mentioned for their value is as slight as their logic. 

From Eire, where as in India nationalism has long been a predominant theme 
of political writing, little of importance has recently reached Canada. Henry 
Harrison’s Ulster and the British Empire, 1939: Help or Hindrance? falls into the 
usual category. South African material is also scanty in Canada. R. F. A. 
Hoernlé’s South African Native Policy and the Liberal Spirit raises one of the most 
pressing questions of that Dominion. Assimilation is discarded as an impossible 
solution of the native question, parallelism as a solution socially impracticable, 
and segregation on a generous and liberal basis is suggested as the best treatment 
in existing circumstances. The book is largely occupied with proving that such 
a policy would not be fundamentally illiberal. 

The “Inquiry” of the Institute of Pacific Relations has provided two of the 
best books of the year on the Commonwealth, Australia’s Interests and Policies in 
the Far East, by J. H. Shepherd, and New Zealand's Interests and Policies in the 
Far East by lan Milner. Mr. Shepherd bases his study on the growing Australian 
realization that, although Australia is a member of the Commonwealth, her destiny 
as a Pacific power cannot be avoided. Those who tend to assess British policy in 
the Far East in terms of the United Kingdom only may well revise their ideas and 
question the influence of Australia upon that policy after learning of the importance 
of Japan to Australia commercially. Mr. Milner brings out New Zealand's di- 
lemma: her economy is largely dependent on Great Britain, and at the same time 
she is faced by a rapidly altering situation in the Pacific. Planning for War and 
Peace: Australia’s Policy Today by B. S. B. Stevens is more up to date, dealing 
with the Australian war effort in the early stages of the conflict. It offers a picture 
not unlike that in Canada, of slow movement, fear of over-development, and a 
belief that unused productive capacity could provide most of the necessary plants 
without new expansion. There is some impression that the emphasis has been on 
industrial development rather than on war sacrifice. There is, too, the realization 
that the federal government must plan even broader administrative controls which 
may well completely change the character of relations between Canberra and the 
states. The book, however, is incomplete, largely due to the early stage at which 
it was produced. 

The similarity of this picture to that of Canada in the autumn of 1939 is 
marked. Publications in Canada, however, have not, apart from articles in peri- 
odicals, covered this ground as yet. War Finance in Canada, edited by A. F. W. 
Plumptre, discusses the method of paying for the war and the possible extent of 
expenditure, but does not enter the large field of government controls. It is one 
of the valuable short studies on developments in Canada at war that are being 
published by the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, in the series ‘‘Con- 
temporary Affairs.” The survey of French-Canadian newspapers in the autumn 
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of 1939, The French-Canadian Press and the War, is another of these pamphlets 
that deserves attention. 

Among the Canadian additions to the Oxford Pamphlets, Canada and the 
Second World War by C. P. Stacey provides a factual statement of military effort 
in the early stages of the war, while The Ukrainian Canadians and the War by 
Watson Kirkconnell throws light on one of Canada’s important racial groups, 
although it adds little to the same author's earlier work, Canada, Europe and 
Hitler, which provides much information on the non-Anglo-Saxon racial groups of 
western Canada. 

The best book of the year dealing directly or indirectly with Canada’s relations 
to Britain comes from the former correspondent in Ottawa of the New York Times, 
John MacCormac. Canada: America’s Problem is stimulating and brilliantly 
written, discarding the old clichés on Canada’s position and presenting a challenging 
and imaginative picture of a Canada increasingly important in the Commonwealth. 
Mr. MacCormac’s frank recognition that Canada’s great weakness has been the 
lack of a feeling of Canadianism and his judgment that Canada has hitherto failed 
in her role of interpreter between Britain and the United States because of the 
colonial-mindedness of some of her citizens, and the terror of commitments of 
others, are in large part justified. He foresees more American economic influence 
in Canada and more intimate relations between Washington and Ottawa as a 
necessary corollary to a probable shift westwards in the centre of gravity of the 
British Empire. Britain, he thinks, may well become ‘‘a cultural and strategic 
rather than an industrial and commercial outpost.’’ Canada, without whose sup- 
port Britain could not fight a major war, has shamefully held back from influencing 
British policy but in the future there may be ‘‘an inevitable exercise of her influence 
in the British Empire to detach it from Europe and make it something with which 
the United States can cooperate with less suspicion.”’ 

It is significant that this book has become a best-seller in the United States. 
It should be in the same class in Canada. Its conclusions are so provocative that 
only a lengthy review could deal with them; its statement of the problems con- 
fronting Canada is, however, one of the best.to reach print in some time. 


J. R. BALDWIN 
Toronto. 
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The Phystographic Provinces of North America. By WALLACE W. Atwoop. Boston: 

Ginn and Company. 1940. Pp. xvi, 536. ($4.80) 
Boru historians and geographers have been much benefited by several valuable 
studies which have recently appeared dealing with the landscape of our continent. 
For many years we had only Fenneman’s Physiography of the Western United 
States,' followed in 1938 by the companion volume on the Eastern States. But 
both of these are meant primarily for the geologist, and are too elaborate for the 
non-geological reader. Loomis produced a very useful study of moderate length 
in 1937; which is probably that best suited for the reader who wants to gain a 
quick grasp of the setting of the American scene. Still later appeared a large book 
by Lobeck® where much stress is laid on numerous photographs. The book under 
review is of the latter type, but is perhaps written in simpler language than that 
by Lobeck. 

Dr. Atwood’s volume is likely to arouse interest among Canadian historians 
for two reasons. There is a good deal of attention given to southern Canada; and 
most chapters devote a few pages at the end to what the author calls ‘‘An approach 
to the human drama.” Dr. Atwood is well fitted to write such a book; for he is 
an accomplished geologist, with a number of authoritative studies of American 
geology to his credit. He has long been President of Clark University, where he 
has built up a school of graduate studies in geography with a world-wide reputation. 

There are eleven chapters in the book, of which the first deals with the regional 
idea in geography. The author uses the Black Hills of Dakota to illustrate this 
concept. He points out that the pioneers, leaving the semi-arid plains, entered 
the dark forests of the Black Hills, and there took up an entirely different set of 
occupations. The Black Hills are due to an upward bulge or dome of the crustal 
beds. The cap of the dome has been eroded by rain, rivers, etc., and here the 
ancient core of the dome is exposed. In these ancient rocks are valuable mineral 
deposits; in the better-watered elevated country there is some farming; while the 
unusual scenery attracts many tourists. In a word, the physiography is the key 
to the human drama. 

The remaining ten chapters deal with the following regions: New England, 
Southern Appalachians, Laurentian Uplands, Central Lowlands, Ozark Plateau, 
Great Plains, Rocky Mountains, Western Plateaux, and finally the Pacific Border- 
lands. In most of these chapters, after a brief summary of the boundaries of the 
region, there is given a description of the landscape as seen from the air; which 
suggests how air-minded Americans are becoming. An elementary account of the 
geology usually follows, and then a discussion of the evolution of the present 
topography. Most of this can readily be understood by the layman, except perhaps 
where there is considerable stress on the various debatable peneplain-levels. Each 
section is illustrated by photographs, and by a number of line drawings. Many 
of these are by the geographer Erwin Raisz, who is well known for his clear diagrams. 

Anyone who reads the description of the New England-Acadian region after 
travelling in that area realizes how greatly his appreciation of the environment is 
enhanced by such discussions as these. Probably it is along these lines that the 
historically-minded reader will gain the chief benefit. The reviewer hopes for a 


1New York, London, 1931. : 
*Physiography of the United States (Garden City, N.Y., 1937). 
*Geomor phology: An Introduction to the Study of Landscapes (New York, 1939). 
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time when every student or tourist will realize that a few hours spent on such 
study will be greatly to his advantage. Here are simple explanations for the 
dominance of such ranges as the White Mountains or of Monadnock. The pro- 
fusion of small lakes in Maine is linked with the ice age, as also are the remarkable 
north-south valleys of Mount Desert. Bunker’s and Breed’s Hills in Boston are 
seen to be drumlins due to bygone ice action. The ports along the New England 
shore and in the Maritime Provinces are linked to periods of coastal submergence 
and emergence. The changes in the occupations of the inhabitants, as conditions 
altered, are emphasized in the last four pages of this chapter. 

The chapter dealing with the Appalachians is of the same character. However, 
a block diagram by Raisz showing the routes across this region will be of more 
immediate interest to historians, especially as the relative merits of the Mohawk 
Trail, the Potomac Valley, and the Cumberland Gap are discussed. 

The Laurentian Upland is, of course, mainly in Canada, but figure 58 shows 
that this earliest (basa/) portion of the crust outcrops in many parts of the United 
States also. (The interesting example near Austin in Texas seems to be omitted.) 
The ice age has had so great an effect on the history of North American settlement 
that every historian would do well to study the clear account of its onset as given 
in chapter v. For instance, we are told that the ice cap was perhaps 6,000 feet 
thick over the Adirondacks, and much the same over Ontario. In Dr. Atwood’s 
opinion the weight of the ice bulged the land downward in the vicinity of Labrador 
for about 2,000 feet. Since the ice retreated the crust, being elastic, has slowly 
risen by about thisamount. Many of the details of the topography are, of course, 
much affected by this crustal movement during the last 20,000 years. The role 
of the Laurentian Upland (or Shield), first as a barrier to commerce, but today 
as a source of minerals, water power, and tourist attractions, is brought out at the 
close of the chapter. 

A very interesting section deals with the limits of the Great Plains, which 
extend from the Mackenzie Delta south to the Gulf of Mexico and are about four 
hundred miles wide. On the west the author emphasizes the abrupt change which 
is seen as the gentle slopes of the plains contact the abrupt face of the Rockies. 
But on the east the limits are vague, especially in the north. In the south of 
Canada the Missouri Coteau is a scarp which is named with the French form of the 
scientific term Cuesta. The boundary agrees roughly with the twenty-inch rain- 
line, and also with the edge of the short-grass country. It is near the division 
between the eastern ferrous soils and the western lime soils. 

The reviewer has only one or two criticisms to make. For instance, he would 
have liked to see some of Dr. Atwood’s own well-known sketches reproduced. 
There is a remarkable separate sheet by Raisz (in a pocket) showing all the topog- 
raphy of the United States in great detail. Indeed less detail might have made the 
salient features somewhat clearer. The reviewer prefers the combined block- 
diagram and geological map for such illustrations. These he uses a great deal 
himself, and he has given them the name of mantle-maps. Among the many 
illustrations is an air photo of a rapidly-retreating glacier in Alaska, which is one 
of the most interesting ever examined by the reviewer. In later editions one would 
like to see a much larger part of the book devoted to the discussion of topographic 
control of human settlement. Dr. Atwood could here give us data which have so 
far only been scantily treated in current literature. 

GRIFFITH TAYLOR 
The University of Toronto. 
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The Reason Why Columbus Sailed. By ALBERT B. DoNworTH. 
and Grimes. 1939. Pp. xii, 130. ($2.00) 
Mr. DonworTH’s argument appears to be that Columbus, in his preparation for 
the voyages to the westward, and in the voyages themselves, was influenced largely 
by what he had learned on an earlier voyage to Iceland, the evidence as to which 
is confined to a fragment of a letter from Columbus to his son quoted by that son 
in his biography of the explorer. ‘‘Knowledge of the Norse discovery [of America],”’ 
he says, ‘‘was the fact that changed the whole course of Columbus’ life.”” That 
may be so, but Mr. Donworth’s case, as he presents it, is unconvincing. One finds 
a certain difficulty in following his argument, because it is based upon a medley of 
facts, some of which are assumed, and his own inferences, which are sometimes 
offered as facts. It is rather as if one were marching bravely over ground that 
appeared to be firm but wasn’t, towards an objective that proved to be a mirage. 

Mr. Donworth, for instance, makes much of the supposed fact that Columbus 
knew that the distance across the Atlantic was approximately 2,800 miles. ‘How 
did Columbus know this?” he asks. ‘“‘The Norsemen knew this, and Columbus 
had visited Iceland and sailed westward to a place where he was probably in sight 
of the ice-bound coast of Greenland.” But it is not at all certain that the Norsemen 
knew anything of the kind. There is no inherent improbability in Columbus's 
voyage to Iceland, but it is still an open question. And Mr. Donworth’s evidence 
that Columbus was within sight of Greenland is extremely nebulous. 

He returns again to the assumption that Columbus in sailing from Spain knew 
that his landfall in the west would be about 2,800 miles, and confronts the reader 
with this bewildering bit of logic: Columbus knew that the distance west from 
Spain to China was 12,000 miles. Columbus expected to find land at 2,800 miles. 
His landfall was about 2,800 miles. He thought he had reached the eastern coast 
of China. 

In spite of the reviewer’s entire sympathy for Mr. Donworth’s enthusiasm over 
the Columbus and Norse voyages, he is unable to believe that in this book new 
light has been cast upon the reason why Columbus sailed to the west. 


L. J. BuRPEE 


Boston: Chapman 
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France Overseas through the Old Regime: A Study of European Expansion. By 
HERBERT INGRAM PRIESTLEY. (Institute of Social Sciences, University of 
California.) New York, London: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1939. 
Pp. xx, 393. 

Tuts is a useful but disappointing book. It consists of a short introduction, 

followed by an account of the development of French colonial expansion to Colbert, 

with separate chapters on French colonial activity in North America, the West 

Indies, Guiana, Africa, and Asia, and some chapters on colonial policy in the 

seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The title ‘the Old Regime” is somewhat 

arbitrarily extended to include the Revolutionary and Napoleonic period. The 
value of the book lies mainly in the useful summaries of the facts of French colonial 
expansion, e.g. in the West Indies or Madagascar. It is based on the standard 

French secondary authorities, though primary authorities are also referred to at 

times. It is lavishly—almost too lavishly—supplied with references and foot- 

notes, though there is no general bibliography. It is careful. and painstaking, 
at times almost too detailed for a book of this kind. It will be of use to the student 
desiring information and reference for the facts of French colonial expansion. 
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The volume claims, however, to be ‘‘a synthetic portrayal of the outward thrust 
of a colonizing state,’’ and here the author hardly lives up to his preface. The 
book lacks unity of structure and arrangement. There is little to indicate that 
we are following the dramatic story of the rise and fall of a great oversea empire. 
The story is followed too much as a colonial story, colony by colony, not enough 
as a phase or series of phases in the history of France from the New Monarchy 
of the Renaissance to the New Empire of Napoleon. There is too little attention 
to broad issues, above all the decisive one between aims of continental and colonial 
expansion. The most valuable chapter in the book, owing much to Saintoyant, 
is that on the colonial work of the old regime in general. Yet even here there is a 
lack of appreciation of the broad issues. To conclude that ‘Probably the chief 
reasons for slight interest in colonization was the lack of great coal and iron deposits 
to urge colonization and the absence of a great maritime tradition,” is neither true 
nor just, and in any case quite inadequate. There is too little consideration of 
such factors as sea power (Mahan’s works are not mentioned), of the relations of 
finance to expansion, of the relationship between domestic and colonial trade. 

There are some omissions and errors. There is practically no reference to early 
French fishing activities off the coast of Canada, no reference to Raynal’s work, 
to Innis’s collection of economic documents. Voltaire’s Candide is an inadequate 
reference for the fall of Canada, indeed the references to British sources are in- 
adequate throughout. To say (p. 26) that France won “acknowledged national 
unity” after the Hundred Years’ War is as much an overstatement as to say (p. 148) 
that Louis xiv “kept up a vivid interest in Canada."” The French work of explora- 
tion in North America is under-estimated (p. 300); education in New France was 
not (p. 151) “‘markedly absent”; the Mogul Empire did not reach its apogee after 
Aurungzeb (p. 170). To say (p. 70) that ‘Frenchmen displayed an inborn pre- 
judice against commerce”’ is absurd. Saint-Sauveur and Duchesneau are wrongly 
spelled; Turgot is confused in the index with his brother. 


The style is at times crabbed and confused, with a lack of that clarity character- 
istic of the French. 


R. FLENLEY 
The University of Toronto. 


Les Cahiers des Dix. No.4. Drummondville, P.Q.: La Parole. 1939. Pp. 305. 


ONCE again the Société des Dix, that diligent and capable group of Quebec his- 
torians, has made a meritorious contribution to the history of French Canada. 
As one cons the pages of this fourth volume of essays it is with the query in mind, 
What could a similar group do for the history of English Canada? The existence 
and activity of Les Dix is one more witness to the degree to which the French in 
Canada are far more conscious of, and interested in, their past than are the English 
of theirs. 

Original documents of considerable interest are brought to our attention in the 
articles by the Abbé Tessier, and M. de la Bruére. The journal of Joseph Bou- 
chette, surveyor-general of Lower Canada (1804-41), deserves to be printed in 
full as one of the significant records of exploration in this country. And bearing 
as it does on the St. Maurice, Lac St. Jean, and Saguenay country as it was in 1828, 
it would have a popular appeal to many who come to that country as tourists. 
The ‘Livre de raison’’ of the seigneurs of Montarville is a valuable social record 
of the latter days of the French period and the early years of the English rule 
(1739-69). The daily life of seigneur and habitant peeks out from the pages of 
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this account book and diary. It too should find publication in full. It was at the 
beautiful estate of Mr. W. M. Birks on the lands of the old seigneury of Montarville 
that the members of the Canadian Historical Association were so pleasantly 
entertained in May, 1939, and that they met the genial author of this essay. 

In his study of the Jews in Canadian history M. de Malchelosse embarks upon 
a theme worthy of fuller development to which the author might well devote a 
monograph. Such a study would fit in admirably with the excellent work which 
Professor Kirkconnell is doing on the racial and national groups in the West. The 
story of the re-development of contact between French Canada and France is an 
important one for Canada. We may hope that M. Audet will go on to an elabora- 
tion of that story in more general terms now that he has broken ground with this 
account of French representatives in Canada in the nineteenth century. M. Massi- 
cotte gives us the picture of the early settlement of one of the best known sections 
of Montreal, the Céte des Neiges, while Mgr Maurault paints an interesting picture 
of Sorel in the century following the conquest. 

M. P.-G. Roy draws up a fascinating list of early customs and traditions in 
French Canada which he makes the basis of a plea to the present inhabitants of 
that area not to forget the cherished practices of the past. He finds the soul of 
French Canada embodied in the habitant, and he asks young people to stop regard- 
ing him as an inferior being. M. V. Morin lays down the principles for the choice 
of a national flag for Canada in his article, and M. Ae. Fauteux reminds the United 
States of its debt to French missionaries, coureurs de bots, explorers, and settlers. 
Finally, M. Beaugrand Champagne continues his admirable studies of the Iroquois 
in an article on the social organization of these tribes. All in all this is a worthy 
collection of studies and essays. 


R. M. SAUNDERS 
The University of Toronto. 


The Life and Achievements of Captain James Cook: Explorer, Navigator, Surveyor 
and Physician. By Surgeon Rear-Admiral Joun R. Murr. London: Blackie 
and Son. 1939. Pp. 310. 

Life of Captain Cook. By HuGH CarrINGTON. London: Sidgwick and Jackson. 
1939. Pp. x, 324. (16s.) 

Captain Cook's life and work have been completely covered by Kippis (1788), 

Besant (1890), Kitson (1907), Professor Laughton in the Dictionary of National 

Biography, Sir Joseph Carruthers (1930), and Admiral Gordon Campbell (1936). 

Nevertheless now come these two volumes. They are very readable, easy-flowing 

narratives of the main incidents in Captain Cook's life. But more than that is 

necessary to justify their existence: some new angle of approach must be presented. 
The last word in Admiral Muir's sub-title gives the key to his treatment of 
Captain Cook's life and achievements. Viewing that life with the eye of a medical 
man he finds Cook’s greatest achievement not in additions to geographical knowl- 
edge but in the enlightened treatment of his crew, the meticulous care of their 
health, and a supervision of their diet and living conditions so strict that a sailor 
is flogged for refusing to eat fresh meat (p. 100). Under this regimen, scurvy, the 
bane of the sea, disappears: in 1740 Anson lost by scurvy during the first year of 
his voyage 626 out of a complement of 961 men; thirty years later Cook in the 

Endeavour on a three-year voyage, with about 100 persons on board, did not lose a 

man by the dread disease. Kitson’s Cook was plainly, though not admittedly, 

at Admiral Muir’s elbow as he wrote. Sometimes he reproduces Kitson’s identical 
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words. Many of the letters (excepting that on page 167, which appeared in The 
Mariner's Mirror, VIII) and the quotations and statements on pages 146-82 are 
from Kitson, pp. 207-62 (New York, ed., 1917). He even follows Kitson in at least 
one error in introducing at the end of the second voyage a discussion of Cook’s 
personal appearance. On page 142 Admiral Muir mentions Burney’s journal, 
written in a microscopic hand on thin Chinese paper to aid in its preservation in 
the event of capture, as one method of evading the Admiralty orders for delivering 
up of all documents relating to the voyages; but Marra, Rickman, Ellis, and 
Zimmerman evidently found simpler and less laborious ways. No attempt has 
been made to translate Cook’s names in the South Seas into terms of modern 
geography, and the reader is left to flounder (or founder) in the maze of Polynesia 
without a helping hand. The author appears to believe in De Fuca’s discovery 
of the strait which now bears his name. Cook was right, despite the implied 
criticism, in his denial of De Fuca’s alleged strait: de Fuca’s strait and de Fonte’s 
archipelago were mere figments of imagination. All that Admiral Muir has to tell 
has been told over and over again; and even the emphasis on the prevention of 
scurvy does not, in the opinion of this reviewer, justify a volume of 300 pages. 
Amongst the seventeen plates that of Captain Clerke is new, but the majority 
are familiar to readers of Cook’s Voyages. 

Mr. Carrington’s claim is that, after utilizing the information available in the 
great collections, he has written ‘‘with an intimate knowledge of much of the Pacific 
Ocean, and particularly with the benefit of close research into Polynesian custom 
and lore.”” Though he states that his account of Captain Cook’s life in the navy 
until the close of the Seven Years’ War is based on ‘‘the logs of the captains and 
masters of the ships in which he sailed,”’ it contains little that is not to be found 
in Kippis, Kitson, or other standard works. When he comes to the voyages he, 
properly, sets Cook in association with his predecessors, Anson, Byron, Wallis, and 
Carteret, and as a background shows France striving to recoup herself in the Pacific 
for her losses in America. His account runs along the orthodox lines and retells 
the well-known story in attractive and arresting style. His admiration of the 
Great Captain outcrops on the title page in a Maori proverb: ‘‘A man of noble 
birth cannot be lost in a crowd.’’ He writes as one familiar from boyhood with 
many places associated with Cook’s explorations in New Zealand and Australia, 
his local knowledge enabling him to identify some places that are merely described 
in the Voyages or whose present names differ from those conferred by their dis- 
coverers, not only in New Zealand but in parts of Polynesia far distant therefrom. 
His acquaintance with the legendary lore, the customs, and the languages of the 
South Seas makes his volume really useful even to those who know the incidents 
of the three voyages. He, too, touches upon Cook’s prophylactic treatment for 
scurvy ; but, differing from the Royal Society, he places the stress on its enforcement 
(p. 293). He accepts Cook’s theory, now accepted generally, of the origin of the 
Polynesians (p. 100), and lingers lovingly on the details of Cook’s three visits to 
New Zealand. On page 292 he makes the strange remark that Cook’s work in his 
third voyage, though painstaking and thorough, ‘lacked the inspiration of the 
former two”’; and he concludes that ‘‘Cook was tired of the Pacific Ocean.”” Keeping 
in mind his instructions, the author might have shed some light on this statement. 
But Mr. Carrington’s information and interest rise and fall in ratio with Cook’s 
proximity to New Zealand: for instance, in dealing with Cook on the North-west 
Coast of America he falls into errors: he says that Cook was ignorant of the Spanish 
voyage of Juan Perez in 1774, whereas the Voyage distinctly states: ““Some account 
of a Spanish voyage to this coast in 1774 or 1775, had reached England before I 
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sailed; but the foregoing circumstances sufficiently prove that those ships had not 
been at Nootka’”’ (II, 332). ‘Nootka Bay” should be Nootka Sound; the bay is 
Hope Bay; ‘‘Snug Corner Bay” has been known as Snug Corner Cove ever since 
the days of Meares. The clothing of the Indians at Nootka which he states 
(p. 264) to have been of “hemp” was made of cedar bark fibre. The appendices 
contain short notes on Cook’s ships, on the Cook family, and on the Hawaiian 
attitude towards Cook. In the latter he reproduces the findings of Mr. John F. G. 
Stokes in a scholarly, analytical study of the subject, which reaches sound con- 
clusions. The appendices also contain a list of the officers, crew, and supernumeraries 
on the Endeavour; the list is not complete: it does not include the names of those 
taken on at Batavia; but why was it limited to that vessel? The New York 
edition of Kitson (1907), gives the personnel of the three voyages. 

In dealing with the tragedy of Kealekekua Bay both Admiral Muir and Mr. 
Carrington have made use of the documents in the article by Lieut.-Commander 
R. T. Gould in The Mariner’s Mirror, XIV, but neither has dealt with Trevenen’s 
comments on, or Bligh’s criticisms of, the official version of Cook’s death or 
attempted to evaluate Williamson’s conduct on that fateful day. 


F. W. Howay 
New Westminster, B.C. 


Letters from George III to Lord Bute, 1756-1766. Edited with an introduction by 
RoMNEyY SEDGWICK. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1939. 
Pp. Ixviii, 277. ($6.00) 

Caroline of Anspach, George the Second’s Queen. By R. L. ARKELL. Toronto: 
Oxford University Press. 1939. Pp. vi, 338. ($3.75) 


THE disappearance of George III’s papers for the period prior to 1765 has made 
the historian dependent upon such copies of his letters during that period as may 
have been retained by their recipients. Some of these are available in the cor- 
respondence of Bedford or Chatham, for instance; but, given George III’s relations 
with such figures, it is inevitable that his correspondence with them should be 
somewhat spasmodic and not always perfectly candid. With Bute, on the other 
hand, his relations during this period amounted to a dependence which, at least 
in the early stages, was almost pathetic. It would be natural to expect that his 
letters to his ‘‘dearest friend’’ would be more revealing than those to men whom 
he disliked and distrusted even while he tried to enlist their aid. 

If in spite of this the present collection seems a little disappointing, it is due to 
certain attendant circumstances. The principal one is the fact that many of these 
letters appear to be foot-notes to conversations rather than primary records of the 
communications between Bute and his master. George approves a course which 
Bute has taken, or comments indignantly upon a ‘‘cavalier or rather imperious 
letter” of Newcastle (which has not been traced), or has a few remarks to make 
upon prospective appointments or on some detail of the peace negotiations with 
France. But it is only rarely that he gives a full account of his intentions or his 
actions in connection with some major political development. This latter material, 
however, has already been made use of by Professor Namier, so that its present 
publication has little of the element of surprise or of discovery. 

This is by no means to underrate the usefulness of the present collection, but 
merely to warn against too great expectations from its contents: It does, in fact, 
cast considerable light on George III’s relations with Bute and on the King’s 
attitude toward the problems of politics at the outset of hisreign. And it illustrates 
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in a most interesting fashion George’s gradual acquisition of self-confidence as he 
becomes more familiar with the task of governing. 

The introduction by Mr. Sedgwick will be, to many readers, even more interest- 
ing than the letters themselves. It is concerned to some extent with the general 
course of the relations between George and Bute, but the greater part is devoted 
to a study of George III’s background and the myth of his despotic intentions. 
To a large extent this becomes a study of Leicester House. ‘‘Its object,” says 
Mr. Sedgwick, “‘is to show that George III’s behaviour as Prince of Wales must 
be regarded as a typical example of the normal political life-cycle of the eighteenth- 
century heir-apparent; that the exceptional feature of the first twenty years of his 
reign was the absence, not of ‘responsible government,’ which had never existed, 
but of the reversionary factor; and that the legend that he attempted to destroy 
the system of ‘responsible government’ is derived from a political fiction.” 

The significance of this approach, with its stress on the fact that George III 
at the outset had no son to carry on the Hanoverian tradition of opposition to the 
reigning monarch, is aptly illustrated by R. L. Arkell’s biography of George’s 
grandmother. Queen Caroline was a personality and a political force in her own 
right. But she was also an important actor in those typical Hanoverian dramas, 
the feud between George I and his eldest son, and the feud between Frederick 
Prince of Wales and his parents. The story is presented with a skill and balance 
which pays a commendable and more than usual attention to the Hanoverian side 
of the narrative; and this helps to throw new light on the development of George II 
from a charming if ambitious youth to a martinet who, as King, seemed to repeat 
all the worst faults of his father against which he had himself revolted. This in 
itself does something to explain the revolt of his son; and if the author fails to 
develop some of the other elements in the explanation, there is at least an excellent 
picture of the political forces at work and of Leicester House as the focus for many 
of them. The volume is not as colourful and gossipy as the Quennell biography, 
but it is in many ways a truer and a sounder picture of the political situation and 
the part which Caroline played in it. 

Epcar McInnis 
The University of Toronto. 


The Era of the American Revolution: Studies Inscribed to Evarts Boutell Greene. 
Edited by RicHarp Morris. New York: Columbia University Press. 1939. 
Pp. xii, 415. ($3.75) 
“THE contributors of these studies,”’ writes Professor Morris in his foreword, “have 
striven to formulate a coherent point of view with regard to the era of the American 
Revolution, the period, 1760-90, of their teacher's principal scholarly activity.” 
In spite of the editor's further interpretative commentary (pp. vii-x), this reviewer 
confesses that the unifying formula has eluded him: which is a pity, for it would 
simplify his task. 

The eleven essays are workmanlike throughout, a substantial tribute to the 
sound teaching of Professor Greene, whom the editor praises in terms that we must 
all endorse for his ‘thoroughness, impartiality, meticulous attention to detail, and 
moral and intellectual integrity.”” At least three make noteworthy contributions 
to our knowledge and understanding of the period: Lawrence A. Harper’s “The 
Effect of the Navigation Acts on the Thirteen Colonies”; Richard B. Morris’s 
“Labor and Mercantilism in the Revolutionary Era’’; and Robert A. East’s 
“The Massachusetts Conservatives in the Critical Period.” Perhaps it is significant 
of the point of view of the volume that these essays, with such others as George C. 
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Groce’s “‘Eliphalet Dyer,’”’ and Herbert M. Morais’s ‘“‘The Sons of Liberty in 
New York,” stress the economic conflicts which underlay the imperial and the 
local revolutions. Institutional phases of the Revolution find place, however, in 
Miss Dunbar’s study of the royal governors in the middle colonies and the south, 
and in O. M. Dickerson’s valuable article on the “‘Writs of Assistance as a Cause 
of the Revolution,” as well as in the essay by Professor Carter which is noted 
hereafter. Current concern with propaganda lends interest to Michael Kraus’s 
“America and the Irish Revolutionary Movement in the Eighteenth Century,” 
as well as to Sidney I. Pomerantz’s ‘“‘The Patriot Newspaper and the American 
Revolution.” 

The most seriously revisionist study is Mr. Harper’s attempt to weigh the costs 
of mercantilism to the colonies. Although it deals mainly with the thirteen colonies 
which seceded, it cannot be ignored by any student of the old empire. It is a 
report of progress on a larger project, but already it is apparent that George Louis 
Beer’s conception of a nice balance of advantage in the old colonial system is 
exposed to formidable attack. The author seems adequately aware of the hazards 
in applying statistical methods to materials so imperfect and refractory as eigh- 
teenth-century figures of trade, prices, customs duties, and drawbacks. His 
measures of costs, reached tentatively by alternative methods, still vary greatly 
on the item of colonial imports, but agree within reasonable limits on the great 
articles of the enumeration. That mercantilistic regulation placed a heavy 
economic burden on the Americans may be regarded as proved. With admirable 
caution, however, he refrains from urging that the American Revolution was in its 
main character an attempt to escape that burden. 

Several of the essays will, from their subjects, be of special interest to readers 
of the CANADIAN HisToricaL REviEw. In “The American Balance of Power and 
European Diplomacy, 1713-78,”’ Professor Max Savelle proposes a broad generaliza- 
tion: that from the Peace of Utrecht on to the American Revolution, European 
interest in American commerce, boundaries, and possessions, rose in diplomacy to 
the level of an American balance-of-power principle comparable to the idea of a 
European balance of power; that, in fact, the latter was seen ultimately to rest 
upon the former. To lend support to this thesis he can marshal a fair number of 
expressions in the memoirs of diplomats and of colonial officials. There is a risk, 
however, which he has not altogether escaped, of overvaluing such isolated and 
tendencial evidence; and, in so brief a survey of nearly a century of complex diplo- 
matic manceuvres, of undervaluing often more weighty European determinants of 
state policy. 

In “The Office of Commander in Chief: A Phase of Imperial Unity on the 
Eve of the Revolution,” Clarence E. Carter restates with few modifications but 
with additional illustrative detail views which he has twice before put on record.! 
That American fears of military encroachments to the subversion of civil power 
and self-government were a part of the complex constitutional conflict of the 
1770's is fairly clear. That there was an actual and planned tendency toward the 
development of vice-regal functions in the military office—apart from those 
extensions of military authority which were incidental to the conflict itself—is not 
clear; nor does Mr. Carter press sucha thesishome. But throughout his interesting 
study of the wide-ranging activities and relationships of the military office he 
emphasizes its unifying role. On his rather full discussion of the administration 
of the west and of Indian affairs a number of questions must be raised. Is it 
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established that the military districts, north and south, ever exactly coincided 
with the Indian districts? Does Shelburne’s letter of December 11, 1766, have 
the significance here attributed to it? Should it not be pointed out that the 
Indian superintendents, while under the immediate authority of the commander- 
in-chief, also corresponded directly with the Board of Trade and the secretaries, 
and received instructions from England? And that the survey of Indian 
boundaries was outside the scope of the military office? These and other queries 
arise from a yet unpublished study in the Gage papers by Dr. John R. Alden, 
whose well-argued conclusion—at variance with Professor Carter’s—is that 
the whole complex set-up of imperial Indian regulation suggests, not the supposed 
new tendency toward pyramided authority, but the bad old traditions of haphazard 
and loose-jointed administration. That it worked fairly well was due to a greater 
degree of mutual respect and co-operation between Gage, Johnson, and Stuart 
than is here indicated. 

Finally, Robert A. East’s study of “‘The Massachusetts Conservatives in the 
Critical Period’’ makes it plain, among other things, that the withdrawal of the 
Loyalists did not long weaken the conservative forces in post-Revolutionary 
Massachusetts. In conservative fiscal policies even more than in back-country 
radicalism he finds the key to the crisis. 

VERNER W. CRANE 
The University of Michigan. 


Despatches and Instructions of Conrad Alexandre Gérard, 1778-1780: Correspondence 
of the First French Minister to the United States with the Comte de Vergennes. 
With an historical introduction and notes by JoHN J. MENG. (Historical 
Documents; Institut Frangais de Washington.) Baltimore, Md.: The Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1939. Pp. 966. ($6.00) 

THE treaties of amity and alliance signed by representatives of France and the 

United States in February, 1778, opened a period of intense anxiety for the Comte 

de Vergennes. He had committed France to a policy of hostility to Great Britain, 

he had not secured the effective co-operation of Spain, and there was nothing in 
the American situation which assured him that the diplomatic alliance with the 

United States would become, and remain, a military one. He supposed, in fact, 

that the Americans would probably accept any reasonable offer received from 

Great Britain and that France would then be left in a precarious position. It was 

chiefly to prevent this happening that Conrad Alexandre Gérard was sent to 

Philadelphia early in 1778 as first French minister to the republic. It is with the 

events of the fifteen-month period during which Gérard was at Philadelphia (July, 

1778, to October, 1779) that these documents are concerned. Professor Meng 

devotes some fifty pages of his large book to a rapid, but admirably written review 

of the diplomatic situation from the beginning of the revolution to Gérard’s arrival 
in Philadelphia. This essay does not purport to break new ground; it owes much 
to Professor Bemis’s studies, though naturally the material is differently oriented. 

Mr. Meng does, however (p. 57), skilfully re-assess the date of Vergennes’s Reflexions, 

moving them forward from ‘end of 1775” to April, 1776. There follows a neat 

thirty-page appreciation of Gérard’s own work vis-a-vis Congress. 

The despatches, drawn mostly from the Archives du Ministére des Affaires 
Etrangéres, include all known and extant exchanges between Gérard and Vergennes 
during the former’s tenure of diplomatic office. Vergennes’s letters number fewer 
than a score and are here represented by drafts (the originals having been destroyed 
by fire) few of which have previously been printed. Of Gérard’s despatches there 
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are something like 150, some of the more important of which have been printed in 
Doniol and elsewhere. Nothing that could be done to make the present collection 
complete and dependable has been overlooked by Mr. Meng. His craftsmanship 
is beyond praise. Curiously, however, though he refers to the transcripts in the 
Library of Congress, he does not mention those in Ottawa. Judging from the 
calendar in the Report of the Work of the Archives Branch for the Year 1912, the 
Ottawa transcripts are marred by many omissions (perhaps one document in four) 
but for the reader who is pressed for time this calendar, used cautiously, will prove 
a useful supplement to Mr. Meng’s excellent index and page headings. 

The value of this authentic and complete printing of the Gérard papers lies less 
in the light it throws upon French policy in respect to the American Revolution 
(a subject already pretty well understood) than in the additional information which 
Gérard’s despatches supply concerning, first, the attitude of various factions in 
America and, secondly, the actual course of diplomatic negotiations in Philadelphia. 
For Canadian history in the narrowest sense, the book appears to have little 
peculiar interest. It confirms what has been well known, that France was neither 
desirous herself of regaining her former American possessions, nor willing to have 
them fall into the hands of the United States. 


S. Morey Scott 
The University of Michigan. 


The Public Life of George Chalmers. By GRACE AMELIA CockroFT. New York: 


Columbia University Press; London: P. S. King & Son. 1939. Pp. 233. 
($2.75) 


Tuts book tells the story of a civil servant of incredible versatility and energy, who 
was born in Scotland in 1742, and who died in government harness at the age of 


eighty-two. Best known to history as chief clerk of the re-organized Committee 
for Trade (1786-1825), he was also Colonial Agent of the Bahamas in London 
(1792-1825) as well as being a political pamphleteer, economist, antiquarian, 
historian, and literary critic. His last work was a spirited defence of Mary, Queen 
of Scots. Miss Cockroft, who has carefully examined his immense and wide-flung 
contributions, testifies to his painstaking and accurate researches; but she has 
not attempted to make a hero of her subject. ‘‘Dogmatism and obstinacy dis- 
tinguished him, consistency and reliability of judgment did not.’’ None the less, 
genuine scholarly effort will tell, and at least two of Chalmers’s books, Estimate of 
the Comparative Strength of Britain, during the Present and Four Preceding Reigns 
(first edition, 1782) and Opinions on Interesting Subjects of Public Law and Com- 
mercial Policy Arising from American Independence (1784), deserve to be read by 
all students of colonial history. Chalmers wrote with propagandist intent, but 
he went directly to the sources and his authorities are always carefully cited. His 
conclusions that the integrity of the British commercial empire could be preserved 
without the aid of the United States, and that Canada and the Maritimes could 
take the place of the former colonies as sources of West Indian supply were wrong; 
but they were conclusions shared by Lord Shelburne, William Knox, and Sir Guy 
Carleton, and they typified the official point of view of the day. 

The history of colonial government following the American Revolution has 
been fairly well explored, but Miss Cockroft provides further useful information 
on the membership, as well as on the labours, of the new Committee for Trade. 
Her studies of the Minutes re-inforce the findings of other writers, that the primary 
concern of the Committee was always the navy. Sea power and the carrying 
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trade were inalienably linked in so far as administration of the trade and navigation 
laws was concerned. 

George Chalmers was a minor official, whose varied life was well worth writing, 
and Miss Cockroft has summarized a unique career with discrimination and 
excellent judgment. 


GERALD S. GRAHAM 
Queen’s University. 


Les Lettres canadiennes d’autrefois. By SERAPHIN Marion. Tome I. Ottawa: 
Editions de |’Université; Hull, Qué.: Les Editions “‘l’Eclair.”” 1939. Pp. 191. 
($1.00) 


IN making this careful analysis of the literary and editorial material in the pages 
of the Gazette de Québec from its inception in 1764 till the first publication of Le 
Canadien in 1806, M. Marion has rendered a great service to historians and to 
scholars of literature in Canada. Ina much cultivated period he has broken fresh 
ground, and revealed sources of information of high importance which invite further 
investigation by their promise. 

The Gazette de Québec was the first newspaper published in that city. It 
appeared under English auspices and was a bilingual journal. The author hastens 
to point out that bilingualism is thus a plant of ‘“‘very deep roots” in the Canadian 
soil (p. 30). Though essentially a commercial journal, devoted to advertising, 
this paper filled its surplus space with articles of a utilitarian or educational nature, 
poems, and bits of literature. However mediocre was this literary output, these 
humble beginnings are of significance to the historian of literature. M. Marion 
calls the publication of the Gazette the Strasbourg oath of French-Canadian litera- 
ture. There is some justification for this comparison if we regard the conquest as 
the beginning of French Canada, but it does seem to treat the writers of the earlier 
period in an airy manner though it will doubtless always be a moot question as to 
how far those earlier writers were Canadian in spirit. 

For many years, till the French Revolution in fact, the Gazette gave much space 
to Voltairian material. In conclusion (pp. 179-81) the author suggests that this 
was a masked way of undermining Catholicism in the newcolony. There is perhaps 
something in this suggestion but the simple explanation offered earlier (p. 57) is 
more impressive, i.e. that the editors could pick up material from English and 
American newspapers without effort or expense and serve it up second-hand in 
Quebec. Since Voltaire was all the rage in those quarters, the editors simply 
followed the crowd in bowing to this literary idol. Interest in Voltaire at Quebec 
antedated 1764 as Antoine Roy has pointed out before this. 

In these years as one would expect, the pages of the Gazette do not lack poems 
and articles showering fulsome praise upon Governor Carleton. In all this material 
M. Marion deplores the overwhelming influence of pagan classicism (p. 65), an 
influence which was to persist a very long time in French Canada. Among the 
curiosities which the author culls from the paper is one choice bit entitled ‘‘Laws 
for the better regulation of card playing in the province of Quebec” (pp. 81-2). 
Bridge addicts of 1940 might well take notice. 

By 1790 literary articles proper gave way to articles of revolutionary propaganda 
in favour of the French Revolution, which for two years occupied a “privileged 
place” (p. 105), in spite of the fact that “in many respects, the Gazette was the 
organ of French-Canadian intellectuals” (p. 103), and had many clerical sub- 
scribers. Not till on in 1792 did the paper alter its pro-French tone, but with the 
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beheading of Louis XVI, and the outbreak of war between England and France it 
became bitterly anti-revolutionary. This about-face persisted into a crescendo 
of attacks on Napoleon as the war proceeded, reaching a stinging virulence by 1806. 
This is a work of sound value, and we look forward to the appearance of the second 
volume. 


R. M. SAUNDERS 
The University of Toronto. 


La Pénétration du continent américain par les Canadiens francais 1763-1846: 
Traitants, explorateurs, missionnaires. By BENOIT BROUILLETTE. Préface de 
M. l’abbé LionEL GrouLx. Montréal: Granger Fréres. 1939. Pp. 242. 
($1.00) 
ALTHOUGH it has been generally appreciated that the French Canadians, and later 
the Métis, contributed many of the leaders and the overwhelming bulk of the 
labour involved in the exploration and opening up of Canada, the Mississippi 
valley, and much of western United States, no one has ever made a careful effort 
to identify the individuals concerned in this penetration of North America. This 
Professor Brouillette has undertaken, and with striking success. His identification 
of the individuals, and his assembling of the evidence concerning French-Canadian 
participation in the fur trade, in exploration, and in the missions of the interior 
and the west are the main contributions of this work. His choice of the period 
1763-1846 was a wise one as the main theme of his work has been mostly neglected 
by other historians of that period. 

Professor Brouillette wisely makes an effort to place his story of the French- 
Canadian personnel in the framework of the important political and economic 
developments of the period. One important new fact appears in this part of the 
book, that is the evidence of the almost complete indifference of the French in the 
interior to these major issues. These hunters, trappers, settlers, and sometimes 
missionaries were concerned only to maintain their means of income, their lands, 
or their ‘‘flocks.”” Changes of government, fortunes of war, and commercial 
conflicts were all regarded in this light. Often the main issues and setting are 
obscured in this book by the host of individual names. This makes for difficult 
reading, and sometimes gives the impression of a card catalogue. But, of course, 
it is just this inclusion of names which will make the work of especial value to 
biographers and genealogists. There is one striking omission in the careful 
bibliography, that is, Professor Creighton’s valuable study of this very period: 
The Commercial Empire of the St. Lawrence, 1760-1850 (Toronto, 1937). Also 
Dr. A. H. Abel’s edition of Tabeau’s Narrative of Loisel’s Expedition to the Upper 
Missouri, mentioned as in preparation (p. 149) has now appeared (Norman, 
Okla., 1939). 

We would like to see the history of the missions of this period developed more 
fully. This is by far the freshest part of the work. The author comes to this 
important conclusion: ‘. . . we can affirm that, contrary to ideas accepted in 
certain quarters, the religious and even the national development of North America 
in the first half of the nineteenth century was not solely the work of missionaries 
of European origin. In so far as Canada is concerned we can even say that the 
role of other than Canadian missionaries was negligible” (p. 217). 

It is gratifying to see French-Canadian scholarship entering the wider field of 
historical study. As the Abbé Lionel Groulx points out in his preface, ‘‘on the 
other hand we are constrained to point out that the majority of the great facts 
related to this movement have been ascertained to date by Anglo-Canadian or 
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American historians alone’ (p. 8). Books of this sort are the product of the 
constantly increasing consciousness and pride of French Canada in the work of 
French Canadians in the development not only of their local area but of Canada 
and North America as a whole. It is to be hoped that this trend will continue. 
Through it America will become conscious of French Canada. 


R. M. SAUNDERS 
The University of Toronto. 


Georgina: A Type Study of Early Settlement and Church Building in Upper Canada, 
By F. P. Hert. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1939, 
Pp. xvi, 128. ($2.50) 

GEORGINA is an attractive looking and readable book dealing with the history of 
Georgina Township on Lake Simcoe. The author is interested chiefly in the 
building of two churches, the frame St. George’s of 1838, the Stone Sibbald Memorial 
Church of 1877. In fact, profits from the sale of the book are to be used for the 
restoration of the church of 1877. The sketch of the church does not convince 
one that the building is worth saving, but having read the book one is almost ready 
to lead a crusade for its preservation out of admiration for the amazing Mrs. Susan 
Sibbald and the only slightly less amazing Captain Sibbald, her son, who built it. 
Mrs. Sibbald’s husband, Colonel Sibbald, fought at Waterloo, and of her nine 
sons, eight had commissions in the fighting services. Only a few of this fighting 
brood seem to have come to Canada, but letters from Australia, the frontiers of 
India, and the China Seas show their interest in the growth of the community. 
It is likely that the mother rather than Georgina was the force which led these 
wandering soldiers and sailors to write as frequently as they did and to send money 
for various philanthropic purposes. One side of her character may be guessed in a 
sentence. She had been told that there was some talk of abolishing scarlet tunics 
in war time and replied, “I trust I may not live to see the day when British soldiers 
may so far forget their honour as to make themselves inconspicuous to the enemy.” 
The Captain, her son, returned to Georgina in 1856. That such an old sea dog 
would easily shake off a way of life that had been his for thirty years in the Navy 
was unlikely, and Canon Ritchie had to remind him more than once that he was 
at a vestry meeting, and not on his own quarter deck. It is, however, surprising 
that nearly twenty years after his return he should be superintending the building 
of a stone church as though he were on a battleship. At 8 bells each day grog 
was served to the workmen and the Queen’s health was drunk; and the Captain’s 
“Carry on’’ was always answered by the foreman’s ‘‘Aye, aye, Sir.”’ It is un- 
thinkable that the results of such energy should be allowed to perish from neglect 
and there should be much satisfaction in buying a readable book when the reader 
knows that he has added a spoonful of paint or a shovel of mortar to the recondi- 

tioning of Captain Sibbald’s last ship. 


E. R. ARTHUR 
The University of Toronto. 


Acton's Early Days: Recollections of ‘‘The Old Man,” as Published in the Acton 
Free Press. Acton, Ont.: The Acton Free Press. 1939. Pp. 285. 

In 1919 the Acton Free Press began to print a column of reminiscences of the early 

days of Acton, Ontario. H. P. Moore, who was then editor, soon took over the 

column and wrote it until his death in 1931. As many readers expressed the wish 

that the columns might be printed in book-form, the present editor, G. A. Dills, 

reprinted them in his newspaper during the years 1936 to 1939 and used the type 
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for the book, which is printed with two columns to a page. Since each page 
contains 750 words (about 200 more than the page of the CANADIAN HISTORICAL 
REVIEW, on which this review appears), the volume is of an impressive length. 

H. P. Moore was the person most competent to write the account for he was 
identified with Acton for many years and had a good memory. By printing his 
reminiscences in the Acton Free Press twice, it was possible for readers to correct, 
or add to, his statements, which was often done. Thus the volume is somewhat 
better than the ordinary run of reminiscences. In plan the book follows the streets 
of Acton and gives the history of each lot in turn. This naturally destroys the 
unity of the work but permits the inclusion of a great many unrelated details. 
Most of the information has to do with persons, houses, churches, and businesses; 
but the number of industries described is surprisingly large. While the work 
cannot be called polished history, its value is undeniable, and Mr. Dills is to be 
congratulated on preserving the material in a permanent form. 


JAMEs J. TALMAN 
The University of Western Ontario. 


Lawyers and Laymen of Western Canada. By Roy St. GEorGE Stusss. Toronto: 

The Ryerson Press. 1939. Pp. [x], 197. ($2.50) 
In a fanciful simile, the author of these biographical sketches suggests that at the 
end of every man’s thread of life there hangs a medal bearing his name; when 
death cuts the thread these medals fall into the River Lethe and all trace of them 
is lost, unless, for some fortunate ones, they are caught in midair by swans and 
rescued from the waters of oblivion. In eight essays, Mr. Stubbs performs this 
cygneous service for eight colourful, dynamic personalities of the Canadian West. 
One politician, one newspaper man, and six lawyers are described briefly but vividly, 
and in the process much of the colour and romance of the pioneer days of the West 
are depicted. 

The sketches suffer somewhat from their origin. Written as newspaper or 
magazine articles they are shorter than an adequate biography requires, and their 
style is marred in places by a too frequent use of quotation. In particular the 
legal sketches fail to give an adequate picture of the methods of advocacy or the 
details of the cases which brought fame to these early lawyers of the West. 

But these are matters of detail. The volume is a valuable and interesting 
addition to the comparatively small number of books of Canadian legal biography. 
In the lives of the great lawyers of Canada’s early days there is a literary mine 
of remarkable richness, in which, it is to be hoped, Mr. Stubbs will continue to delve. 


R. M. FowLer 
Toronto. 


The Oregon Trail: The Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, Compiled and written 
by the Federal Writers’ Project of the Works Progress Administration. 
Sponsored by Oregon Trail Memorial Association. (American Guide Series.) 
New York: Hastings House. 1939. Pp. xii, 244. ($2.00) 

Tuts guide was sponsored by the Oregon Trail Memorial Association, and compiled 

by the Federal Writers’ Project of the Works Progress Administration. The text 

proper is preceded by a 33-page introduction entitled “‘Why a trail to Oregon?” 
which, in spite of its brevity, contrives to give a vivid and comprehensive impression 
of the history of overland travel and emigration to the Pacific North-west. More- 
over, it is refreshingly international in outlook, and due recognition is given to 
Alexander Mackenzie as well as to Lewis and Clark. Considerable care has 
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obviously been taken to secure accuracy, and it is a pity that the narrative per- 
petuates the story of Thompson's “‘race to the sea,’’ in 1811. 

No modern highway parallels exactly any of the old trails to Oregon, but the 
route described in the text follows the general region they traversed. The motorist 
is first taken from Independence, Mo., to Omaha, and thence westward over US 30 
through Nebraska, Wyoming, Idaho, and Oregon, to Astoria, at the mouth of the 
Columbia River. The total distance from the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean 
is 2,110 miles. A number of side trips and alternative routes are described in the 
later pages of the volume. 

The book will interest readers of the REVIEW because of the great emphasis it 
places upon things historical. Descriptions of scenery are reduced to a minimum, 
and every effort is made to make the traveller-reader realize the character, interest, 
and importance both of the Oregon trail and of the population movement which 
followed it. Historical details which of necessity were omitted from the intro- 
ductory chapter are given in the text, and an excellent index makes the whole of 
this material readily accessible. The guide proper is supplemented by twenty-six 
admirable illustrations, mostly historical, and a series of appendices which include 
the text of Jefferson’s instructions to Lewis, a chronology, and a bibliography. 
As this indicates, the book is substantial fare; but it is far from being stodgy, and 
will interest even the arm-chair traveller. 

Though only a few modern highways follow important early travel routes, this 
description of the Oregon trail suggests that the historic background of the regions 
through which some of them pass might well be described in a similar way. For 
example, the motorist who drives from Gaspé to Windsor, by way of Quebec, 
Montreal, Ottawa, and Kingston, parallels, in a general way, the route taken first 
by explorers and traders, and later by the settlers who founded Upper and Lower 
Canada. Similarly in British Columbia, many of the arterial highways, including 
the famous Cariboo Road, follow closely the trails traversed years ago by fur-trade 
brigades and gold seekers. 

If a second edition of the book is printed, mileages in both directions, and not 
merely westbound, should be indicated. At present the unfortunate eastbound 
traveller can ascertain the position of successive points of interest only by a per- 
petual recourse to mental arithmetic. 

W. Kaye Lams 
Provincial Archives, Victoria, B.C. 


Pioneering in the Prairie Provinces: The Social Side of the Settlement Process. By 
C. A. Dawson and Eva R. YounGe. Vol. VIII. (Canadian frontiers of 
settlement edited by W. A. MackrnTosH and W. L. G. JoErG.) Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1940. Pp. xiv, 338. ($4.50) 

TOGETHER with The Settlement of the Peace River Country (1934) and Group Settle- 

ment: Ethnic Communities in Western Canada (1936), this study embodies the 

contribution of the sociologist to the investigation of frontier areas of settlement. 

The three volumes add appreciably to an understanding of the Canadian West; 

moreover, they do much to establish the position of sociology in Canada as one 

of the recognized social sciences. Canadian scholars and sociologists generally owe 

a great deal to the McGill Department of Sociology for its pioneer work in social 

research of which these studies are examples. 

Relying upon field surveys, census reports, and scattered written records, 

Professor Dawson and Miss Younge have set forth in this volume a large amount 

of material bearing upon the social side of settlement in the prairies. The almost 
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complete lack of any previous work dealing with the social development of Western 
Canada made the task undertaken a difficult one. This study must be considered 
a preliminary exploring of the field in order to mark out the significant features of 
the terrain. The use of the sampling technique guards the authors against the 
charge that the picture they present is not complete. It is not intended to be 
complete; rather its object is to portray what seems to be typical. Further investi- 
gation is required to fill out, and verify, the findings presented here. 

It may be questioned, however, whether a more satisfactory approach to the 
problem might not have yielded better results. A reluctance to break away from 
approved methods of sociological investigation, coupled with an anxiety to base 
conclusions upon such verified and unquestioned facts as those gathered from field 
surveys, gives to the study a somewhat limited perspective. The introductory 
chapters, for instance, which deal with the settlement of the West as a general 
process, suffer from a failure to relate this settlement sufficiently to broad forces 
of an economic, political, and social character. The effort to force the material 
into a “‘natural history” pattern has had the effect of obscuring the larger historical 
picture. It seems questionable whether the ecological tools employed by the 
authors are adequate for the task of explaining the social development of such an 
area as Western Canada; they describe what happened but fail to show how such 
developments came about. 

The second part of the book, having to do with agricultural practices in typical 
pioneer settlements, the composition and social backgrounds of pioneer families, 
and the expenditure practices of farm families, suffers the most from the trappings 
of the social ecologist. The organization of the material in terms of stable settle- 
ments, transitional areas, new pioneer areas, and chronic fringe areas, serves only 
to confuse the discussion of the problems being considered. It may be questioned 
whether these definitions are valid, particularly those of transitional and chronic 
fringe areas. But, apart from this, the regional approach tends to a rigidity in 
analysis and interpretation. The reader finds himself looking for typical variations 
between these areas, and is perplexed to find that, if variations do occur, they are 
often along entirely different lines. Many social phenomena are typical of the 
whole prairie region, and could much better have been discussed within a general 
framework; in many other cases, when differences are found, they have little 
relationship to the differences between the four kinds of areas selected. A com- 
parison of social phenomena between areas defined in terms of age of settlement, 
ethnic composition of population, or of major types of economic activity—wheat 
farming, mixed farming and ranching—would have been just as useful for purposes 
of analysis. Actually all these factors, of an economic, geographical, cultural 
(and political) character, have been important in determining the kind of social 
organization which has developed in Western Canada. By confining their attention 
to different kinds of farm settlements, the authors tied their hands at the beginning, 
and were unable to seek explanations outside this rigid ecological framework. 

The ecological analysis in this section of the book is made more rigid by the 
kind of material used. The almost complete reliance upon information gathered 
from field surveys means that many problems escaped notice while, for instance, a 
whole chapter is devoted to agricultural practices which seem of little significance 
to the subject of the study. Though the discussion of expenditure practices was 
intended to reveal the standard of living of farm families, no adequate treatment 
was secured by depending upon statistical evidence. To have ventured beyond 
the tabulated returns of material from field surveys, by using information gathered 
by general observation and other means, would have involved obvious risks but 
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would have made it possible to bring out more fully the significant features of the 
culture developed in Western Canada. The richness of the field to be explored 
is suggested, if not taken advantage of, in this chapter on expenditure practices. 

The final section is undoubtedly the best part of the book. Here the authors 
are to a much less degree dependent upon the findings of the field surveys, and have 
sought to sketch in a general way the development of educational and religious 
institutions and health services in the Prairie Provinces. In view of the difficulties 
encountered in securing material, it may seem unfair to expect more than is con- 
tained in these chapters. Yet one cannot help wishing that the authors had been 
more bold respecting the designs of their task, and more willing to offer inter- 
pretations of the phenomena observed. This is particularly true of the discussion 
of religious institutions. A reliance upon a conventional type of material, in 
combination with the ecological method of presentation, has meant the bringing 
together of a body of unimpressive facts which do not reveal the deeper currents 
at work. The frontier has been notably an area of religious evangelism and 
denominational schisms. The fur-trade-agrarian frontier of New France provided 
a field for the evangelical work of the Jesuit Order. The maritime colonies and 
Upper Canada were torn for decades by the revivalist activities of Newlights, 
Baptists, Methodists, and other sects, with effects evident in violent schisms within, 
particularly, the Presbyterian and Methodist Churches, and in the weakening of 
such established denominations as that of the Anglicans. Evangelical sects have 
not been inactive in pioneer settlements of Western Canada, though no mention 
of such is made in this study. It may be found that the usual type of religious 
evangelism has played a less conspicuous role in this newest of Canadian frontiers, 
but, while this may be so, essentially the same kind of phenomena appeared in a 
slightly different form. If Western Canada failed to produce the great revivals 
and denominational schisms which rocked the Maritime Provinces and Upper 
Canada a century earlier, it did produce ‘‘newlight” doctrines in the field of politics, 
and political schisms which wrecked the established position of old-line parties. 
Nor have such political movements been unrelated to evangelical ‘“‘awakenings,” 
as the social credit movement abundantly demonstrates. It is true that frontier 
conditions produced union within the Protestant denominations, but it may well 
be asked whether the vital forces of religion were not more active outside these 
denominations, and whether, indeed, union of the churches (as of the old-line 
political parties in Alberta) was not simply an indication of the decline in their 
influence. 

The absence of any real conclusion (the concluding chapter consisting of a 
pulling in of a number of unrelated facts hitherto not touched upon) comes as 
something of a shock to the reader. In view of the lack of interpretation in the 
body of the work, the necessity of bringing out in a concluding chapter some of the 
significant theoretical implications of the study would seem to have been called for. 
It can hardly be said that the study makes any striking contribution to theoretical 
sociology. The reason lies in the failure to push out beyond the boundaries of 
social ecology. The contention of this review has been that the conceptual frame- 
work of ecological sociology is too narrow to provide an adequate theory for the 
interpretation of the complex forces at work in the social development of such an 
area as Western Canada. However, notwithstanding methodological limitations, 
this volume provides a valuable source of reference for the social organization of 
the West; it maintains the high standard set by the other studies of Canadian 
frontiers of settlement. 

S. D. CLARK 


The University of Toronto. 
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Pioneering in Western Canada: A Story of the Baptists. By C. C. McLaurin. 
Calgary: The Author, 207 2nd Ave. N.E. 1939. Pp. [xvi], 402. ($2.00) 
CANADIAN Baptists have been slow to write their own history, and a definitive 
volume is yet to appear. This fact accounts in part for the otherwise inexcusable 
neglect of the late Principal E. H. Oliver, in his The Winning of the Frontier (1930), 
to devote more than a few lines to Baptist work, and his rather gratuitous pro- 
nouncement, that the Baptist contribution to missions in Western Canada has 
been “‘insignificant.”. Dr. C. C. McLaurin’s book will serve as a correction of this 
judgment, though it freely admits that the work of Baptists has been gravely 
handicapped, and less successful than that of some other communions. The 
author’s identification, for over forty-two years, with mission work in the West 
gives to his book added value from personal reminiscences. It is the only thing 
of its kind available, and brings together a wealth of material to make an interesting 
and informative tale of heroism, discouragements, and endurance. In the com- 
pilation, Dr. McLaurin has had the assistance of others where the work of Women’s 
Missionary Societies, and of German and Swedish Baptist Churches is reviewed. 

When this has been said, it must be added that the author makes no pretence 
to be a trained historian, and his work suffers from lack of simplification and careful 
accuracy. It is far too long, through the unnecessary quotation of minutes, 
resolutions, and other documents that might readily have been condensed, and it 
lacks index and bibliography. Names are sometimes mis-spelled, as when ‘‘Mac- 
Neill” is written ‘‘McNeil” on page 301, and opposite page 206 the name of J. L. 
Sloat appears as ‘‘Cloat.’’ The book would have much greater value had its 
substance been put into a few chapters and much of the detail printed as supple- 
mentary material. But for all that this volume is a real addition to the scant 
bibliography of Canadian Baptist life, and cannot be neglected when further work 
is undertaken. 

The story unfolded begins in 1869, and tells of early surveys and reports, of a 
surprising number of educational experiments (in Rapid City and Brandon, Man., 
in Calgary, and in Summerland, B.C.), and of work among English-speaking 
settlers and ‘‘new Canadians.” The denomination has had more continuous 
service from certain prominent laymen, such as the present Lieutenant-Governor 
of Alberta than from its ministers, because many of the ablest preachers have 
served for comparatively short periods, and then removed to other parts of Canada 
or to the United States. The record includes many instances of pioneer causes 
that failed, either because of shifting populations and crop failures, or because the 
religious leadership in a given place was won by Protestant bodies having better 
organization and a less denominational complexion. The Baptists, belonging 
essentially among the more stable communions, have lost some of their work to 
other historic Protestant bodies, and have found some of their remaining churches 
dominated by elements foreign to the older Baptist tradition. The story is also 
full, as all western stories are, of extravagant hopes followed by financial ruin, 
of money wasted in ill-advised building ventures, and even in unsound business 
propositions designed to supply funds to churches. 


G. P. GILMouR 
McMaster University. 
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Pacific Railways and Nationalism in the Canadian-American Northwest, 1845-1873. 
By LEONARD BERTRAM IRWIN. (A Dissertation in History presented to the 
Faculty of the Graduate School in Partial Fulfillment of the Requirements 
for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, University of Pennsylvania.) Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania. 1939. Pp. xii, 246. ($2.00) [Copies 
may be obtained from the author, 235 1st Ave., Haddon Heights, N.J.] 

THE importance of railways in the acquisition of the West is a theme that is not 
new in Canadian historical writing, but one that has merited fuller treatment. 
Mr. Irwin deals in some detail with a limited period, beginning with the plans for 
American and Canadian railways to the Pacific and ending with the Pacific scandal. 
It isa story of the attempt of the Northern Pacific Railroad, first to shut out a 
Canadian railway in the prairies altogether, and thus to secure the traffic of the 
whole West, and then to secure control of the projected Canadian Pacific and 
make of it a subsidiary to the American line. The author examines the pressure 
of the United States which helped to drive the original provinces into federation, 
and then of the crisis in the Red River Settlement and British Columbia when 
annexation to the United States was a distinct possibility, especially because of 
the easier communications with neighbouring states. 

The book is based on a wide study of original sources, both in Canadian and 
American collections. While Mr. Irwin has made good use of Canadian materials— 
especially of the Macdonald papers—the freshest evidence comes from the extensive 
letters of Jay Cooke. With the aid of the Cooke papers, he traces the policy of the 
Northern Pacific. Through his agents (one of whom held the strategic position of 
United States consul in Winnipeg) Cooke attempted to take advantage of annexa- 
tion sentiment both in Manitoba and British Columbia, and to interest the people of 
the former in railway connection through Pembina. Every possible device was used 
to prevent the establishment of a Canadian railway that would stand in the way 
of Cooke’s design of making the whole of the North-west—Canadian and American 
—tributary to his own railway. In all his struggles toward this end he was at 
the same time attacking the Canadian designs for an independent Canada from 
Atlantic to Pacific; and was met by a growing spirit of Canadian nationalism. 
But, while Cooke and his associates were making use of political forces, it is evident 
that these were only incidental to economic ends. 

For Canadian readers one of the most interesting parts of the book is that which 
traces the origin and development of the relations of the Northern Pacific group 
with Hugh Allan and his ‘‘ring.”” On the actual negotiations in Canada between 
the government and the various groups attempting to get the contract, the author 
has relied largely on sources already familiar, though he has been able to paint a 
more complete picture than has formerly been done. One surprising revelation 
is contained in a letter from G. W. Cass to Jay Cooke in January, 1873, which 
indicates that the Macpherson “ring,” which had been attacking their Montreal 
rivals’ connection with American capital, were trying to sell part of their interest to 
men in the Northern Pacific. If this was the case it changes the position as 
heretofore understood. 

Mr. Irwin stops a study, which is scholarly and well written, with the collapse 
of the Macdonald government. It is to be hoped that he will continue with the 
next period, that of the construction and early years of the Canadian Pacific. 
The attitude of some of the members of that Company toward the Lake Superior 
section, the struggle over the Manitoba railways, and the battle between Van Horne 
and Hill would make a fitting sequel. 

G. DET. GLAZEBROOK 

The University of Toronto, 
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A Research into Early Canadian Masonry, 1759 to 1869. By PEMBERTON SMITH. 
Montreal: The Quality Press. 1939. Pp. [x], 140. 


To one who has known, for more than thirty years, the Grand Lodge of Canada 
in the Province of Ontario it seems incomprehensible that any masonic author 
could write on early Canadian Masonry to the extent of 135 pages and never once 
mention the name of His Honour, William Mercer Wilson, who was the founder 
of this Grand Lodge and was its Grand Master for ten years. Chapter xxIv deals 
with the beginnings of the Grand Lodge of Canada in the Province of Ontario and 
explains very nicely the reason for the long name it bears; Sir Allan MacNab 
receives due notice; T. D. Harington, the second Grand Master (1860-3), is given 
special mention; but Judge Wilson, the moving spirit in all those developments 
for some years before and after 1855, the negotiator and diplomat par excellence, 
the first Grand Master (1855-9; 1866-7; 1872-4), isentirely overlooked. The reader 
who relies solely on this book for his knowledge of the early history of Masonry 
in Canada will never for a moment imagine that there were, in 1859, one hundred 
lodges in Upper Canada (he may think there were three or four!), nor will it seem 
reasonable to him that the Grand Lodge of Nova Scotia celebrated in 1938 the 
two-hundredth anniversary of the beginnings of Masonry in that province. How, 
one wonders, will Nova Scotia Masons regard the foot-note on page 4? In brief, 
the title of the book takes in too much territory and the contents too little. If it 
were entitled “‘Early Masonry in the Province of Quebec,’’ this volume would be 
considered an authentic, a comprehensive, and a most interesting little history. 
The incident of the ‘‘Thompson Book,”’ the story of the ‘“‘Moderns’’ and the 
“Ancients,” the account of the régime of the Duke of Kent, are of especial interest 
to the student of masonic history. If such a student reads, immediately before 
perusing this volume, the History of the Grand Lodge of Canada in the Province of 
Ontario, 1855-1930 by W. S. Herrington (Hamilton, 1930), he will obtain a fine 
picture of the early history of Masonry in ‘‘Canada Proper’’ or, more properly, in 
Upper and Lower Canada. The author’s final sentence is a conclusion with which 
all will agree, ‘‘Goodwill, harmony, and brotherly love now prevail among Masons 
throughout the entire Dominion; and, as far as human eye can foresee, the Craft 
will continue to thrive and flourish, ‘A mari usque ad mare.’”’ 


W. J. DUNLOP 
The University of Toronto. 
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I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


CARNEGIE, R.K. And the people cheered. Ottawa: The Legionary Library, 158 Sparks 
Street. 1940. Pp. 176. The story of the Royal Visit with particular emphasis 
on the reactions of the Canadian people; illustrated and indexed. 


Gostet, Y. M. Les Dominions britanniques dans la guerre (Revue politique et parle- 
mentaire, fév. 10, 1940, 162-79). 


RicHER, Ltopoitp. La Conférence impériale d’Ottawa 1932 (Le Canada frangais, X XVII 
(7), mars, 1940, 581-602). 


Le Royaume indépendant du Canada et son union avec la Grande-Bretagne (France- 
Amérique, XX XV (340), avril, 1940, 69-73). The survival of appeals to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council leads to mistaken ideas about Canada’s 
autonomy. 


II. CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


BURPEE, LAWRENCE J. Good neighbours. (Contemporary affairs no. 4.) Toronto, 
Halifax: Ryerson Press. 1940. Pp. 30. (25c.) 


Canadaand U.S. policy. 1. A Canadian view, by BRUCE Hutcuison. II. An American 
view, by RAYMOND CLAPPER (Maclean’s magazine, LIII (16), Aug. 15, 1940, 8, 9, 
29-33). The keynote of both articles is that the problem of defence of the two 
countries is one and indivisible. 


Canada, Dominion of. Report of the Secretary of State for External Affairs for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1939. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1940. Pp. 32. (10c.) 


CARTER, GWENDOLEN M. Canadaand sanctions in the Italo-Ethiopian conflict (Canadian 
Historical Association annual report, 1940, 74-84). 


FENWICK, CHARLES G. Canada and the Monroe doctrine (American journal of inter- 
national law, XXXII (4), Oct., 1938, 782-5). Speculation upon the implications 
of President Roosevelt’s speech, Aug. 18, 1938. 


LACRETELLE, Jacques de. Au Canada frangais d’aujourd'hui: Le Canada et nous 
(France-Amérique, XX XV (341), mai, 1940, 93-101). France rejoices in the cultural 
ties which bind herself and French-Canada, but unlike Germany, has no desire to 
dominate politically all those of her own race. 


MacCormac, JoHN. Canada: America's problem. New York: Viking Press [Toronto: 
Macmillan Co. of Canada]. 1940. Pp. 287. ($3.00) See p. 319. 

What will America do about Canada? (Current history, LI (10), 

June, 1940, 35-6, 60). Some views as to Canada’s future position in world affairs. 


SIMSARIAN, JAMES. Diversion of waters—United States and Canada (American journal 
of international law, XXXII (3), July, 1938, 488-518). Legal examination of 
points at issue on this problem. 


UNDERHILL, FRANK H. Canada's problem (Canadian forum, XX (235), Aug., 1940, 
134-5). Criticism and analysis of John MacCormac’s Canada: America’s problem. 
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III. CANADA AND THE WAR 


ARMSTRONG, ELIZABETH H. An American view of Canada as a fighting nation (Saturday 
night, May 25, 1940, 2). There is in the United States sympathy and general 
approval of Canada’s war effort but also a continued determination to remain 

uninvolved. 







Brown, F. H., Gipson, J. D., PLumptre, A. F. W. War finance in Canada. With 
foreword by J. M. MAcDONNELL. (Contemporary affairs no. 3.) Toronto, 
Halifax: Ryerson Press. 1940. Pp. [iv], 110. (75c.) See p. 318. 
















Bryce, R.B. Why foreign exchange control (Public affairs, III (4), June, 1940, 177-81). 
Gives some of the reasons for establishing exchange control without going into the 
details of the nature and method of the control itself. 








Canada, Department of Munitions and Supply. Record of contracts awarded from July 

14, 1939, to March 31, 1940. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1940. Pp. 648. (50c.) 
 —__ Record of contracts awarded for the 
month of May, 1940, with amendments to previous records from July 14, 1939 to 
April 30, 1940. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1940. Pp. 412. (50c.) 

































Canada, Dominion of. Official report of debates, House of Commons. Fifth (special war) 
sesston—eighteenth Parliament September 7-September 13, 1939. 3 George VI, 1939. 
In one volume (with index). 





Canada, Privy Council. Proclamations and Orders in Council, passed under the authority 
of The War Measures Act. Vols. I and II. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1940. 
Pp. 237; 145. 





Comstock, ALZADA. Canada’s war effort (Events, VIII (7), July, 1940, 50-2). 
its accelerated pace since the invasion of the Low Countries. 


Notes 









FERGUSON, JAMES. Canada’s atr force overseas (Canadian geographical journal, XX (6), 
June, 1940, 302-13). Descriptive article with many photographs. 








GRANT, J. FerGus. British Commonwealth air training plan (Canadian geographical 
journal, XXI (1), July, 1940, 1-25). 


Jack, L. B. How Canada finances the war (Public affairs, III (4), June, 1940, 173-7). 
Believes that up to the present the government has been extremely successful in 
its financial operations and there is no reason to believe that future transactions 

will be less so. 





KinG, W. L. MACKENZIE. Canada and the war: New situations and responsibilities. 
I. Canada’s war effort viewed in relation to the war effort of the Allied powers. 
Il. Italy's entry into the war. (Broadcasts June 7 and 10, 1940.) Ottawa: King’s 
Printer. 1940. Pp. 18. 
————————————__ Outline of the organization of the war administration: Re- 
construction of the Cabinet. (Canada and the war series.) Ottawa: King’s Printer. 
1940. Pp. 33. The statement made by the Prime Minister on July 8, 1940 in 
the House of Commons. 
, Ratston, J. L. and others. Canada carries on. Ottawa: 
Director of Public Information. 1940. Pp. 43. Review of the war effort of the 
Dominion as presented to the House of Commons, July 29-30, 1940. 








LinpAaL, W. J. Two ways of life: Freedom or tyranny. Foreword by W. C. GRAHAM. 
Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1940. Pp. xviii, 154. ($1.75) 














LouGHEED, W.F. Problems of Canadian war finance (Dalhousie review, XX (2), July, 
1940, 154-60). An examination of the factors that may alter drastically the present 
financial structure of Canada and of the financial problems that must be faced in 
the near future. 
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McQueen, R. War finance (Canadian chartered accountant, XXXVI (5), May, 1940, 
348-51). The eighth article in a series. 









MEIGHEN, ARTHUR. Canada and the war. 


(Speech in the Senate of Canada, Ottawa, 
on Saturday, Sept. 9, 1939.) 


Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1939. Pp. 4. 
















O'LEARY, GRATTAN. Canada's strength (Listener, X XIII (592), May 16, 1940, 959-61). 
Reviews Canada’s war contributions. 








PARKINSON, J. F. Some problems of war finance in Canada (Canadian journal of eco- 
nomics and political science, VI (3), Aug., 1940, 403-23). Discussion of a vital 
problem which is as much political as economic. 












PETRIE, J. R. Canadian war taxation (Canadian forum, XX (233), June, 1940, 72-5). 





Public affairs, I11 (4), June, 1940, special war issue. Devotes itself to a discussion of 
Canada’s war efforts on the home front. Articles are listed separately in this 
bibliography. 






















RALsToNn, JAMES LAyTON. Canada’s war effort on the economic front. 


(Broadcast 
Friday, November 24, 1939.) 


Ottawa: Fiing’s Printer. 1939. Pp. 13. 





Spry, GRAHAM. The war effort of the British Empire. 1. Why Canada ts at war (English- 
speaking world, XXII (6), June, 1940, 167-9). Canada is at war because her own 
way of life, her own national interests are involved. 


TROTTER, REGINALD G. North America and the war (Queen’s quarterly, XLVII (2), 
summer, 1940, 133-46). A reminder that the community of interests shared by 
United States and Canada does not necessarily mean identity, and that Canada 
must be ready to take her own lead in her relations beyond this continent. 

— North America and the war: A Canadian view. (Oxford 
pamphlets on world affairs, no. C7.) Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1940. 
Pp. 40. (10c.) 


Werspacu, H. Politische Betrachtung zur kanadischen Kriegserkldrung (Monatshefte 
fiir Auswartige Politik, Feb., 1940). 


WILLIs, JoHN. The war and the constitution (Public affairs, III (4), June, 1940, 193-5). 
Believes that the war will strip from the B.N.A. Act the last shreds of its invio- 
lability, and inaugurate a new technique in ‘‘selling’’ government to business and 
the people. 


IV. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


BREBNER, J. B. Canadianism (Canadian Historical Association annual report, 1940, 
5-15). The presidential address; a study of the essential characteristics of Cana- 
dianism, the ‘‘sum total of all that Canadians have and are.”’ 


BrucuHEs!, JEAN. Histoire du Canada pour tous. Tome II: Le Régime anglais. Mont- 
réal: Editions de l’A. C.-F. 1940. Pp. 364. To be reviewed later. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. The Canadian Heritage. Toronto: The Corpora- 
tion. 1940. Pp.60. (25c.) A-series of twelve broadcasts by eminent Canadians 
on the cultural heritage of Canada. 


GAUDRON, EpMOND. Jusqu’on doit aller l'union au Canada? (La Culture, I (2), juin, 
1940, 129-36). A closer union on the intellectual level between the various racial 
groups and an understanding of each other’s cultural background will go far to 

produce a truly Canadian culture and a united Canada. 
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Kerr, W. B. The Orange Order and Canadian public life (Sentinel, Jan. 4, 1940). 


Summarizes the part played by members of the association in the defence of Canada 
from 1837 to date. 


La FarGE, OLIVER. As long as the grass shall grow. New York, Toronto: Longmans, 
Green & Company; Alliance Book Corp. 1940. Pp. 140. ($3.00) Interweaving 
his text in a veritable photographic album by Miss Post of contemporary Indian 
life, Mr. La Farge presents a concise summary of the treatment accorded its Indian 
wards by the United States government during the last century. It is a sad tale, 
and it is little wonder that the author sometimes waxes bitter in the telling of it. 
Treaties vouchsafed their rights to the Indians ‘‘as long as the grass shall grow’’; 
avarice, ignorance, and stupidity left them, by 1923, impoverished, dying nations, 
broken in health and morale. Yet they were neither extinct nor assimilated, as 
many had piously hoped. Too many still clung to their ‘‘savage’’ ways, although 
the very grass had ceased to grow on many a reserve. After 1928, thanks chiefly 
to the Quakers, a new era of enlightenment and co-operation dawned for the Indian; 
once again the grass will grow, and self-respecting, hard-working Indian men and 
women will contribute their rich share to the cultural heritage. [KENNETH KIDD] 


Lanctot, GusTAVE. Report of the Public Archives for the year 1939. Ottawa: King’s 
Printer. 1940. Pp. 138. To be reviewed later. 


McInnis, EpGAR. The Canadian nation of today (Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
The Canadian heritage, Toronto, 1940, 46-50). Our intellectual and cultural 
heritage may yet allow us to attain national unity and stability, despite the stresses 
and strains of our political and economic systems. 


MonrTPETIT, EDOUARD. Our French heritage (Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 


The Canadian heritage, Toronto, 1940, 31-4). Traces the influence which French 
civilization has had upon our national life. 


Petes, ARTHUR L. This Canada. Toronto: Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
1940. Pp. 63. (25c.) A series of talks describing the varied moods and char- 
acteristics of the nine Canadian provinces and their people. 


STANLEY, GEORGE F. G. Western Canada and the frontier thesis (Canadian Historical 
Association annual report, 1940, 105-117). Criticises Professor Frederick Jackson 
Turner's theory of the frontier on the ground that it over-simplifies, and argues 
that, while environment has largely conditioned economic development in Canada, 
tradition has been a major influence in political development. 


(2) Discovery and Exploration 


DoNWORTH, ALBERT B. The reason why Columbus sailed. Boston: Chapman & 
Grimes. 1939. Pp. xii, 180. ($2.00) See p. 323. 


The voyages and colonising enterprises of Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 
and notes by Davip BEERS QuINN. Vols. I and II. 
Hakluyt Society. 1940. Pp. xxx, xvi, 534. 


With an introduction 
London: Printed for the 
(27s. per volume) 


(3) New France 


Burt, A.L. The frontier in the history of New France (Canadian Historical Association 
annual report, 1940, 93-9). Upholds the argument that the freedom of the frontier 


had as invigorating effects upon life in New France as upon life in the English 
colonies. 


CALDWELL, NORMAN Warp. The Frenchin the West, 1740-1750. (Abstract of a thesis 
submitted in partial fulfilment of the requirements for degree of doctor of philosophy 
in history in University of Illinois, 1936.) Urban, IIl.: University of Illinois. 1936. 
Pp. 13. The writer studies French activities in the West to determine their signifi- 
cance in relation to the final contest with the English. 
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CHILD, Puitip. Pierre Esprit Radisson and the coureurs de bois (University of Toronto 
quarterly, IX (4), July, 1940, 407-27). The author chooses Radisson as the 
prototype of the whole hardy, unstable race of coureurs de bots. 





Un Conseil de guerre en 1752 (B.R.H., XLVI (5), (6), mai, juin, 1940, 129-39, 161-8). 
Documents concerning the desertion of a number of soldiers from the French forces 
in Acadia in 1751 and 1752. 





ELLIOTT, CHARLES WINSLOW. Mighty man of Kittery (Sir William Pepperell]: A 
hemisphere defence campaign of two hundred years ago (Infantry journal, XLVII (4), 
July-Aug., 1940, 344-54; a/so Coast artillery journal, LX XXIII (4), July-Aug., 
vo 347-56). The story of the fall of Louisbourg from a military and naval point 
of view. 


Lettres du ministre d M. de Louvigny (B.R.H., XLVI (6), juin, 1940, 181-9). Letters 
written between 1704 and 1719 by the minister in France to M. de Louvigny in 
Canada. 


LonGFELLow, H. W. Evangeline and the Evangeline country. With a descriptive and 
historical introduction by JoAN HuNTLEy. Toronto: Collins. 1940. Pp. 188. 
($1.00) A reprint of Longfellow’s famous poem, prefaced by a long introduction 
tracing the history of the French colonies in Acadia from 1600 to the expulsion, 
and containing two specially drawn maps by C. W. Jefferys. 


MassicotTrte, E.-Z. On fut signée la capitulation de Montréal? (B.R.H., XLVI (2), fév., 
1940, 48-52). The author examines two versions of the legend concerning the 
Soriol family and the part which they played in the capitulation of Montreal in 1760. 

— Premiére Convention ad Montréal au X VII Ie siécle (B.R.H., XLVI 
(4), avril, 1940, 123-5). Describes the conference of delegates from the Iroquois 
tribes called in 1700 by M. de Calliéres, Governor of New France. 


NADEAU, GABRIEL. Les Trois Blessures de Montcalm (Le Canada francais, XXVII 
(6), (7), fév., mars, 1940, 555-72, 626-45). An enquiry into the manner in which 
Montcalm met his death. 


(4) British North America before 1867 


The American fleet on Lake Champlain, 1776 (Bulletin of the Fort Ticonderoga Museum, 
V (5-6), July, 1940, 138-9). Sketches have recently been found which shed light 
upon the men and ships of Benedict Arnold’s fleet, which prevented Sir Guy 
Carleton from advancing in 1776. 


ATKINSON, C. T. British forcesin North America. Part II (Journal of the Society for 
Army Historical Research, XIX (5), autumn, 1940, 163-6). Contains additions 
and corrections to the statistics of units concerned, published in the same journal 
in 1937 (XVI, pp. 3-23). 


BippucpH, H. (ed.). Canadaand the American Civil War: More Wolseley letters (Journal 
of the Society for Army Historical Research, XIX (74), summer, 1940, 112-17). 
Letters to a friend by Lieut.-Col. G. J. Wolseley who was sent to Canada as 
assistant-quartermaster-general with the British forces dispatched after the Trent 
incident. 


Buck, SoLon J. and Buck, EL1izABETH HAWTHORN. The planting of civilization in 
western Pennsylvania. Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press. 1939. Pp. 
xvi, 565. With maps. This is another of the excellent regional studies which 
have been appearing in the United States and which are based largely on local or 
highly specialized works. It is worthy of note here as showing the kind of work 
on early cultural history which should be done for the Canadian provinces. Students 
of immigration from Pennsylvania to Canada will also be interested in such points 
as the examination of racial stocks, the excellent drawings of costumes, utensils, 
etc., and certain sections of the bibliographical essay, as for example that on 


religion. [G. W. B.] 
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CockrorT, GRACE AMELIA. The public life of George Chalmers. New York: Columbia 
University Press; London: P.S. King & Son. 1939. Pp.233. ($2.75) See p. 331. 


DARLING, ARTHUR BuRR. Our rising empire, 1763-1803. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. London: Oxford University Press. 1940. Pp. [iv], 595. ($5.00) This 
is a very detailed study of the diplomacy of the United States from the American 
Revolution to the purchase of Louisiana. The book touches at only a few points 
on Canadian history, but these are not treated in a very illuminating fashion. In 
the discussion of Jay’s Treaty, for example, the author appears to have little under- 
standing of the Indian problem and the diplomacy which centred around the 
western posts and the fur trade. [G. W. B.] 


Diary of Dr. Augustus J. Thibodo of the Northwest Exploring Expedition, 1859 (Pacific 
northwest quarterly, XX XI (3), July, 1940, 287-347). With a note by Howarp S. 
Bropiz. This diary, kept during one of the earliest scientific and surveying 
expeditions across Canada, is valuable as an account of early conditions in the 
North-west. 


Dorr, HAROLD M. (ed.). The Michigan Constitutional Conventions of 1835-36. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press; London: Oxford. 1940. Pp. xii, 627. 
($5.00) This volume of debates and minutes on the constitutional conventions 
which preceded the admission of Michigan as a state into the union is an interesting 
proof of the startling contrast between the political scene in Upper Canada and 
that in the adjoining American territory. If Canadians are to understand the 
distinctive character of their own history, such contrasts will have to be studied 
much more carefully than they have been thus far. We wonder, for example, how 
a summary of the birthplaces of members of the Upper Canadian Legislature in 
1836 would compare with the table on page 28 which shows only three out of 
seventy-two members of the constitutional convention as born in the British Isles. 


[G. W. B.] 


Fox, Dixon Ryan. Yankees and Yorkers. New York: New York University Press. 
1940. Pp. xii, 239. To be reviewed later. 


GREENBIE, SYDNEY. Fursto furrows: Anepic of rugged individualism. Caldwell, Idaho: 
Caxton Printers. 1939. Pp. 413. ($3.50) This book deals with the fur trade 
and the beginnings of settlement in the western states and centres around the thirty 
or forty years following the Louisiana Purchase. The author displays considerable 
knowledge of the fur trade, but he has written for readers with a popular interest 
rather than for those who want a carefully prepared history. Incidental references 
are made to a few points relating to Canada. [G. W. B.] 


HOLBROOK, STEWART H. Ethan Allen. New York: Macmillan Co. [Toronto: Mac- 
millan Co. of Canada]. 1940. Pp. x, 283. ($2.75) This biography does not add 
to our knowledge of Allen, but is designed rather to give a colourful impression. 


HOWARD, FLORENCE and Mary (eds.). Theletters of John Patterson, 1812-1813 (Western 
Pennsylvania historical magazine, XXIII (2), June, 1940, 99-109). Letters from a 
private in the American army on the Niagara front in the War of 1812. 


An impartial account of Lieut. Col. Bradstreet's expedition to Fort Frontenac. ‘Toronto: 
Rous & Mann. 1940. Pp. 31. A reproduction of the account published in 
London, 1759, of the taking of Fort Frontenac by Col. Bradstreet and his forces 
in August, 1758. 


KELLER, WILLIAMF. Jefferson refutes a Tory argument (Americana, XXXIV (3), July, 
1940, 447-57). First publication of a document written by Jefferson in December 
1775, presenting his thesis that the America colonists themselves bore the financial 
burden of settlement, a point later to appear in the Declaration of Independence. 


McCoy, RayMonp. The massacre of old Fort Mackinac. Bay City, Michigan: The 
author. 1940. Pp. vi, 169. Presents in a popular manner the story of the 
massacre of the British inhabitants of Fort Michilimackinac, in June, 1763. 
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Manifestes électoraux de 1792 (B.R.H., XLVI (4), avril, 1940, 97-104). Campaign 
material used by Quebec candidates in the election of 1792. 
Montcalm's victory (Bulletin of the Fort Ticonderoga Museum, V (5-6), July, 1940, 
140-2). Reproduction of a letter from Gen. James Abercromby to William Pitt, 
July, 1758. The original is in the Huntington Library, Pasadena, California. 















NIVEN, FREDERICK. Mine inheritance. London [Toronto]: Collins. 1940. Pp. 432. 
($2.75) Frederick Niven of British Columbia has done an excellent piece of his- 
torical reconstruction in this tale of the Earl of Selkirk’s settlement on the Red 
River. The story is told in the first person by young David Baxter, who joins the 
expedition at its start, and who, as secretary to the Governor of the colony, Miles 
Macdonell, is present at all the most exciting moments of its brief, turbulent history. 
The author’s acknowledgements and bibliography indicate the scope of his 

researches. 


NuTe, Grace Lee. A British legal case and old Grand Portage (Minnesota history, 
XXI (2), June, 1940, 117-48). In this case of 1802-4, the validity of an American 
licence to trade at Grand Portage was upheld, and in 1806 the North West Company 
removed their trading post to Fort William. 





PEASE, THEODORE CALVIN and JENISON, ERNESTINE (eds.). Illinois on the eve of the 
Seven Years’ War 1747-1755. Introduction and notes by the editors. (Collections 
of the Illinois State Historical Library, XXIX; French series, III.) Springfield, IIl.: 
Illinois State Historical Library. 1940. Pp. liv, 977. 






























STANLEY, GEORGE F. G. British operations on the Penobscot in 1814 (Journal of the 

Society for Army Historical Research, XIX (5), autumn, 1940, 168-78). An 
account of the Castine expedition, showing the motive behind it and how it was 
achieved. 


Van Egmond's apology for his presence in Mackenzie's camp at Montgomery's (Ontario 
Historical Society, Papers and records, XX XIII, Toronto, 1939, 99-103). Gives 
the document, with notes. 


(5) The Dominion of Canada 


Ancus,H.F. Ananalysis of the report of the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial 
Relations (Industrial Canada, XLI (4), Aug., 1940, 34-7). An explanatory address 
on the recommendations, made by one of the Commissioners. 


BILKEY, PAuL. Persons, papers and things. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1940. Pp. xii, 
235. ($2.50) To be reviewed later. 


Bouton, A. C. FoRSTER. Adventures, travels and politics. London: Heath Cranton 
[Toronto: Copp Clark Co.]. 1939. Pp. 223. ($2.50) The author was born in 
Ontario, a third-generation Canadian whose great grandfather, Darcy Boulton, 
built The Grange in Toronto, afterwards the home of Goldwin Smith. He later 
went to England, where he became a barrister and a member of Parliament. The 
volume of reminiscences contains chapters on his early life in Canada, written more 
for those who have never seen Canada than for those who have. After leaving 
school Mr. Boulton spent some months on a survey for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway; and it is his account of this experience, with its picture of the West in the 
early eighties, which gives the book a place in the bibliography of Canadian history. 
It is not an extensive contribution, but is one more description by an eye-witness 
of the West that has disappeared. 


C., S. A. Murdoch Campbell MacLean (Canadian journal of economics and political 
science, VI (3), Aug., 1940, 478-80). An obituary of the late Chief of Social 
Analysis in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and an account of his contribution 

to economic literature. 
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Canada: 1. Lord Tweedsmuir. 11. The general election (Round table, no. 119, June, 
1940, 669-86). An appreciation of the late Governor-General and a review of the 
election campaign. 


Canada—one or nine? (Canadian forum, XX (233), June, 1940, 70-2). Urges that the 
recommendations of the Rowell-Sirois Commission be carried out in the midst of 
the war, so that government machinery may have a chance to handle its post-war 
problems effectively. 


Canada, Royal Commission on the Bren Machine Gun Contract. Report. Ottawa: 
King’s Printer. 1939. Pp. 52. 


Canadian election (Economist, CX XXVIII, March 23, 1940, 506-7). Comments upon 
parties, persons, and policies. 


Canadian Historical Association. Report of the annual meeting held at London, May 
22-24, 1940. With historical papers. Edited by R. G. RippELL. Toronto: The 
University of Toronto Press. 1940. Pp. 134. The papers are listed in this 
bibliography. 


Cuampris, H. GaILtcarp de. La Politique canadienne (France-Amérique, XX XV (340), 
avril, 1940, 74-81). Reviews Canada’s participation in the war, and the general 
election. 


CHURCHILL, RICHARD. Blue print for re-Confederation (Country guide, LI (10), June, 
1940, 8, 60-1). Considers how the recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations would affect western Canada. 


Communist party of Canada, Dominion Executive Committee. Toward democratic 
unity for Canada: Submission of the Committee to the Royal Commission on Dominion- 
Provincial Relations. Rev. ed. Toronto: New Era Publications. 1939. Pp. 75. 


Corry, J.A. The growth of government activities in Canada, 1914-1921 (Canadian 
Historical Association annual report, 1940, 63-73). Most of the new activities 


undertaken by the federal government under the stress of war were quickly dropped, 
but one result was a modification of nineteenth-century individualistic philosophy 
and an increasing reliance on governments as agencies of collective action. 

The report of the Royal Gommission on Dominion-Provincial Relations 
(Canadian banker, XLVII (4), July, 1940, 386-99). Focuses attention upon the 
diagnosis of Canada’s ills made by the Commission and gives a general outline of 
its plan for readjustment of the Canadian federal system. 


Fercuson, G. V. Public affairs: After the election (Queen’s quarterly, XLVII (2), 
summer, 1940, 241-9). Advises that in the absence of an effective opposition, the 
back-benchers on the government side should devote themselves to healthy criti- 
cism, lest the government grow slack in security. 


FETHERSTONHAUGH, R.C. March of the Mounties (Beaver, outfit 271, June, 1940, 23-5). 
Describes from a young officer’s notes the famous first march of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police into the western prairies in 1874. 


Fow.er, R. M. Design for a new Dominion (Maclean's magazine, LIII, June 1, 15, 
July 15, 1940). A behind-the-scenes story of the writing of the Rowell-Sirois report. 


KerrsTEAD, B.S. The Sirois report: An evaluation (Public affairs, IV (1), Aug., 1940, 
1-7). Praises the Commission for the work it has done, but puts forth the view 
that the problems it was asked to consider were but partially conceived and that 
the terms of reference were over-restrictive. 


Kino, W. L. MACKENzIE, MANION, R. J., WoopswortTH, J. S., and BLACKMORE, J. H. 
The issue as I see it (Maclean's magazine, March 15, 1940, 12-13, 53-6). Four 
statements of policy by the leaders of four parties. 


Lancton, H. H. James Douglas: A memoir. Toronto: The University of Toronto 
Press (privately printed). 1940. Pp. 130. To be reviewed later. 
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Lewis, Davip. Wanted: Brawn as well as brains (Canadian forum, XX (233), June, 
1940, 76-8). Analyses the present political position of the C.C.F. party and 
declares its great need is more vigorous support from its friends. 


Lower, A. R. M. Sir John Macdonald in caricature (Canadian Historical Association 
annual report, 1940, 56-62). The first Prime Minister of Canada lent himself well 
to caricature and political cartoons of him were numerous. 


M., W. A. Norman McLeod Rogers, 1894-1940 (Canadian journal of economics and 
political science, VI (3), Aug., 1940, 476-8). Obituary, with a bibliography of 
published books and articles of the late Minister of National Defence relating to 
history, economics, and political science. 


McINNEs, GRAHAM. Baedeker visits Canada (Dalhousie review, XX (2), July, 1940, 
207-12). Describes Canada as one of Baedeker’s ghost writers saw it in 1894. 


McQuEEN,R. Report on Dominion-provinctal relations (Canadian chartered accountant, 
XXXVI (7), July, 1940, 39-40). This is the ninth in a series of notes on economic 
subjects. 


MILLER, ALBERT. Canada's fifth column (Contemporary Jewish record, III (4), July- 
Aug., 1940, 388-95). Warns that anti-Semitism is the product of fifth-column 
activities in Canada. 


Rep, W. STANFORD. Canada’s war election (Events, VII (41), May, 1940, 375-9). 


Report of the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations. Book 1: Canada: 
1867-1939. Book II: Recommendations. Book III: Documentation. Ottawa: 
King’s Printer. 1940. Pp. 259, 295,219. (3 vols. $10.00) See p. 245 for review 
and full title of report and appendices. 


SELLERS, WARREN. Farewell uneasy bliss (Saturday night, May 25, 1940, 6). The 


25, 
publication of the Rowell-Sirois report has aroused renewed interest in national 
problems. 
—————————— Dominion-provincial relations (Saturday night, May 18, 1940, 13). 
General survey of the recommendations of the Rowell-Sirois report. 


STEVENSON, J. A. The general election in Canada (Fortnightly, no. 881 n.s., May, 1940, 
512-21). An able analysis by the chief Canadian correspondent of The Times. 


Strack, Lirtan HotMEs, Crossing Canada. New York, London: Harper and Bros. 
1940. Pp. xiv, 274. ($2.50) A delightfully printed and illustrated travel book 
for children, written in an entertaining, narrative form, describing the picturesque 
elements in the Dominion from coast to coast. 


T., J.S. Topics of the day: Total war: The end of isolationism: The Royal Commission 
report (Dalhousie review, XX (2), July, 1940, 235-43). 
(6) The Great War 
Hasse, F. R. A touched-up war diary (Forty-niner, no. 31, July, 1940, 26-30). The 


eleventh instalment of the experiences of a private in the 49th Battalion (Edmonton) 
in the Great War. 


Vv. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 


(1) The Maritime Provinces 
Brown, ANDREW H. Salty Nova Scotia (National geographic magazine, LX XVII (5), 
May, 1940, 575-624). Descriptive article with many illustrations. 


Maritime rights (Monetary times, June 15, 1940, 835). Although the Rowell-Sirois 
report offers considerable improvements in financial arrangements for the Maritime 
Provinces, it disregards several important adjustments. 
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New Brunswick Government Travel Bureau. New Brunswick, Canada. Fredericton: 
The Bureau. 1940. Pp. [64]. An attractive illustrated booklet. 


Turts, EvELYN S. The co-operative movement (Canadian geographical journal, XXI 
(2), Aug., 1940, 98-105). Sets forth the history, development, and successes of the 
adult education and co-operative movement in the Maritime Provinces. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


Bovey, WILFRID. Les Canadiens-frangais d’aujourd’hui: L’essor d'un peuple. Traduit 
de l'anglais par JEAN-JACQUES LEFEBVRE. Montreal: Editions de 1’A. C.-F. 
1940. Pp. 419. 


BURPEE, LAWRENCE J. A people that can stand alone (Queen’s quarterly, XLVII (2), 
summer, 1940, 231-40). A day spent in a French-Canadian farmhouse reveals the 
remarkable self-sufficiency of a habitant family. 


CAMPBELL, B. A. and DoyLe, P. E. Public markets in Quebec City (Economic annalist, 
X(3), June, 1940, 44-6). Historical sketch of the chief public markets from 1649 
to the present. 


DONALD, J. M. Quebec patchwork. Toronto: Macmillan Co. of Canada. 1940. Pp. 
368. ($3.00) A combination history, guidebook, and tale of adventure, the result 
of an extensive motor trip in the Province of Quebec. 


Harvey, Louise SmitH. Anti-Semitism in Quebec (Canadian forum, XX (233), June, 
1940, 86-8). Warns that feelings of race prejudice are being fostered by rabid 
anti-Semites. 


Lécarft, Romain. L’Abitibi, région de colonisation: Une histoire merveilleuse (La 
Culture, I (2), juin, 1940, 157-72). A history of the region from the time of the 
first French exploration in 1651 to the present day. 


MassicotTte, E.-Z. L’'Archéologue Huguet-Latour (B.R.H., XLVI (2), janv., 1940, 
30-2). Biographical sketch of Louis-Adolphe Huguet-Latour (1821-1904) who 
completed some valuable research into the early history of Montreal. 

Premiéres Prisons des femmes é Montréal (B.R.H., XLVI (2), fév., 
1940, 40-3). Speculations concerning two prisons for women in Montreal, the first 
of which ceased to exist in 1693 and the second some time after 1751. 


MontTGOMERY, Doris. The Gaspé coast: In focus. Illustrated with photographs by 
Mary VAN Nest. New York: Dutton. 1940. Pp. 96. ($3.00) A beautifully 
illustrated tale of wanderings on the Gaspé coast. 


Quebec, Department of Municipal Affairs, Trade and Commerce. Statistical year 
book, 1939. Quebec: Rédempti Paradis. 1940. Pp. xxxiv, 466. 


Rfoy], P.-G. Les Ponts de la riviére Saint-Charles (B.R.H., XLVI (3), mars, 1940, 
86-92). Describes the various bridges across the Saint- Charles River (near Quebec 
city) from the time of the bridge of boats in 1759. 

Les Portes de Québec (B.R.H., XLVI (2), fév., 1940, 33-6). Historical 
descriptions of the Quebec gates, including those which are not in existence today. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


EDWARDS, FREDERICK. Kitchener-Waterloo (Maclean’s magazine, LIII (14), July 15, 
1940, 12-14, 32-4). Two thriving industrial towns exist in a farming country. 


E.viott, JABEZ H. John Gilchrist, J.P., L.M.B.U.C., M.P.: A pioneer New England 
physician in Canada (Bulletin of the history of medicine, VII (7), July, 1939, 737- 50). 
Life of John Gilchrist, the first physician to be granted a licence to practise ‘‘physic 
surgery and midwifery” in the Province of Ontario under the Medical Act of 1818. 
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(4) The Prairie Provinces 


Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Census of Manitoba, 1936: Population and 
agriculture. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1938. Pp. Ivii, 354. (50c.) 
Census of Saskatchewan, 1936: Population 
and agriculture. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1938. Pp. lix, 359-828. (50c.) 


GARSTIN, LAWRENCE H. Social credit's five years in Alberta (Dalhousie review, XX (2), 
July, 1940, 148-53). 


MacFaRLANnE, R. O. Manitoba politics and parties after Confederation (Canadian 
Historical Association annual report, 1940, 45-55). The colonization of Manitoba 
by Ontario brought with it the transformation of politics from concern with local 
issues to development on federal party lines. 


Saint-Malo: Paroisse manitobaine. Saint-Boniface, Man.: La Société historique. 
1940. Pp. 137. A history of this Manitoba parish founded in 1890 by Louis Malo. 


University of Manitoba, Department of Political Economy and Soils, and Manitoba 
Department of Municipal Affairs and Agriculture. Physical and economic factors 
relating to local government in distressed rural areas: A case study of the municipality 
of Armstrong in the Inter-Lake area, Province of Manitoba. (Economic research 
1939, report no. 2.) Manitoba: King’s Printer. 1940. Pp. 119. 


Waucu, B. W. Completing the world’s longest surveyed straight line (Canadian geo- 
graphical journal, X XI (2), Aug., 1940, 75-87). With a foreword by F. H. Peters, 
Surveyor-General of Dominion Lands; tells the story of the survey by the Sas- 
katchewan-Alberta Boundary Commission, created in 1938 for the purpose of 
completing the survey of the boundary line between the two provinces to its 
northern extremity. 


(5) British Columbia and the North-west Coast 


IRELAND, W. E. (ed.). Helmcken's diary of the Confederation negotiations, 1870 (British 
Columbia historical quarterly, IV (2), April, 1940, 111-28). This diary is perhaps 
the only record of the eventful discussions between the British Columbian and 
Canadian delegates which preceded the province’s entrance into Confederation. 


L., W. K. John Robson versus J. K. Suter: Three articles on Robson's early career 
(British Columbia historical quarterly, IV (3), July, 1940, 203-15). An incident 
in the early history of journalism in British Columbia. 


MEANY, Epmonp S. The later life of John R. Jewitt (British Columbia historical 
quarterly, IV (3), July, 1940, 143-61). An account of John Jewitt whose story of 
his captivity among the Indians of Nootka Sound enjoyed an extensive audience 
in the first part of the nineteenth century. 


Waite, HESTER E. John Carmichael Haynes, pioneer of the Okanagan and Kootenay 
(British Columbia historical quarterly, IV (3), July, 1940, 183-201). 


(6) North-west Territories, Labrador, and the Arctic Regions 


ARNOLD, H. H. Northwest passage—r1g4go (U.S. Air Services, XXV (8), Aug., 1940, 
12-14). The Chief of the Air Corps in the United States writes on aviation to and 


about Alaska, ‘‘one of the most important outposts in our scheme of national 
defence.”’ 


BARTLETT, ROBERT A. Greenland from 1898 to now (National geographic magazine, 
LXXVIII (1), July, 1940, 111-40). Tells of his first voyage there with Commander 
Peary, and of forty-two years of exploration since then on the ‘‘orphan island.” 


BERNIER, J. E. Master mariner and Arctic explorer. Ottawa: Le Droit. 1939. 
Pp. 409. To be reviewed later. 
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FINNIE, RICHARD. Lure of the north. Philadelphia: David McKay Co. 1940. Pp. 
xx, 227. To be reviewed later. 


Gipson, WILLIAM. Amundsen in King William Land (Beaver, outfit 271, June, 1940, 
32-8). Describes this historic voyage through the North-west Passage. 


GopsELL, Puoitip H. War’s impact on our nearing north (Dalhousie review, XX (2), 
July, 1940, 135-40). In 1914-18 demand for the North’s products and the per- 
fection of the aeroplane brought a tremendous opening up of the hinterland and it 
seems likely that this war will have equally portentous effects. 


PINKERTON, KATHRENE SUTHERLAND. Three’sacrew. New York: Carrick and Evans. 
1940. Pp. 316. ($3.00) Tells of life on a cruiser off the North-west Coast of 
America, with descriptions of the British Columbian and Alaskan coasts. 


Ramsay, A. A.W. Letters from Letitia Hargrave (Beaver, outfit 271, June, 1940, 18-19). 
Extracts from the letters of one of the first white women to live in the Hudson 
Bay territory. 


TANNER, V. Folkrérelser och kultur-vaxlingar pa Labrador-halvén (Svensk geografisk 


arsbok, XV, 1939, 80-126). Deals with migrations and changes of culture on the 
Labrador peninsula. 


(7) Newfoundland 


BRIFFETT, FRANCES B. More stories of Newfoundland. Toronto: Dent. 1939. Pp. 
vii, 76. (45c.) Authorized by the Department of Education for Newfoundland. 


DraPeER, R.A. War demand spurs Newfoundland activity (Financial post, June 8, 1940, 
15-16). Feverish war activity is still only a palliative and Newfoundland’s basic 
problems remain unchanged. 


Mayo, H. B. Co-operative movement in Newfoundland (Public affairs, IV (1), Aug., 
1940, 19-23). Newfoundland has lost self-government in the political sphere, but 
it is trying to build a more solid economic democracy on the basis of adult education 
and co-operation. 


VI. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 


(1) General 


BIRCHALL, FREDERICK T. Canadian opportunity (Queen’s quarterly, XLVII(2), 
summer, 1940, 183-90). A whole-hearted welcome to American tourists will result 
in increased foreign currency with which to pay for war supplies. 


BRADSHAW, THOMAS. Should we forcibly de-value our Dominion and provincial debts? 
Canada's credit standing compared with Great Britain and Australia. Toronto: 
Toronto General Trusts. 1939. Pp. 18. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. Enquiry into co-operation. Toronto: The Cor- 
poration. 1940. Pp.96. (50c.) Nine discussions on economic and social aspects 
of co-operation in Canada. 


CaRMAN, Harry J., Davip, HENRY and GUTHRIE, PAUL N. (eds.). The path I trod: 
The autobiography of Terence V. Powderly. New York: Columbia University Press. 
1940. Pp. xii, 460. Powderly was for many years the head of the Knights of 
Labor, founded in the United States in 1869. The Order entered Canada after 
1880 and had numerous local assemblies in Ontario and Quebec. It was opposed 
by the Roman Catholic Church in Quebec, Archbishop Taschereau condemning 
the Knights in 1885 in a circular letter and forbidding Catholics to join or continue 
as members of the Order. Powderly’s autobiography, only recently discovered, 
is to be followed by the publication of a selection of his letters and other documents 
relating to the Knights of Labor. [FRED LANDON] 
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Derries, R. D. The development of public health in Canada. Toronto: Canadian 
Public Health Association. 1940. Pp. 184. ($1.25) Reviews the history and 
organization of public health in the provinces of Canada, and outlines the present 
organization of the National Health Section of the Department of Pensions and 

National Health. 





Forsey, EUGENE. The budget (Canadian forum, XX (35), Aug., 1940, 136-7). The 
1940 budget has several commendable features, but from a socialist point of view 
its shortcomings are still many. 


Great Britain, Department of Overseas Trade. Report on economic and commercial 
conditions in Canada, by A. R. BRucE. (1937-38.) London: H.M.S.O. 1939, 
Pp. viii, 155. (2s. 6d.) 


HEérisson, CHARLES-D. Le Réle et la formation des élites au Canada frangais (Le Canada 
francais, XXVII (9), mai, 1940, 925-32). The author claims that the French are 
overtaking the economic superiority which the English have long held in the 

province of Quebec. 


LAMBERT, R. S. How healthy is Canada?: An analysis of the Report of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene (Canada). (Food for thought, no. 6, June, 1940.) 
Toronto: Canadian Association for Adult Education. 1940. Pp. 13. (10c.) 
An analysis of the recent study of health services reveals that Canada is sadly 
deficient in proper facilities for sound national health. 








McKEE, JANE (ed.). Marketing organization and technique. With a foreword by H. A. 
Innis. (Political economy series, no. 7.) Toronto: The University of Toronto 
Press. 1940. Pp. xx, 122. ($2.50) This volume is based on a series of lectures 
on marketing given at the University of Toronto; of special interest are Dr. Innis’s 
foreword on the historical background of Canadian marketing structures; J. L. 
McDougall’s lecture on ‘Transportation problems in relation to marketing’’; 
and ‘“‘Interrelations between export and domestic markets: The case of bacon”’ 


by J. S. McLean. 


McLarty, NorMAN. Unemployment insurance (Labour review, IV (7), July, 1940, 
156-8). A reprint of the Minister of Labour’s speech in the House of Commons, 
July 16, 1940, on the introductory resolution for the Unemployment Insurance Bill. 


Marsu, LEONARD C. Canadians in and out of work: A survey of economic classes and 
their relation to the labour market. (McGill social research series, no. 9.) Toronto: 
Published for McGill University by the Oxford University Press. 1940. Pp. 
xxii, 503. 


MonTpetiT, Epouarp. La Conquéte économique. II: Etapes. Montréal: Editions 
Bernard Valiquette. 1940. Pp. 271. ($1.00) To be reviewed later. 


PARKINSON, J. F. (ed.). Canadian investment and foreign exchange problems. (Political 
economy series, no. 6.) Toronto: The University of Toronto Press. 1940. Pp. 
xii, 292. ($3.00) ‘‘The studies contained in this volume are concerned in the 
main with a survey of Canadian economic development since the last war from 
the perspectives of the foreign exchanges and the capital market.”’ 


PouLin, GONZALVE. Le Mouvement coopératif au Canada (La Culture, I (2), juin, 1940, 
137-56). 


RYAN, FRANK. Forty years on the fur trail (Beaver, outfit 271, June, 1940, 20-2). In 
praise of Ralph Parsons, last Fur Trade Commissioner in the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, who in forty years of adventure and achievement, established twenty-eight 
new posts for the Company. 


Scott, F. R. Social planning and the war (Canadian forum, XX (35), Aug., 1940, 
138-9). The war is teaching the Canadian public the value of national planning, 
but at the same time the loss of democratic ideals must be guarded against. 
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STEWART, ROBERT B. Canada and international labour conventions (American journal 
of international law, XX XII (1), Jan., 1938, 36-62). Examination of the difficulties 
of the Dominion government in enacting labour legislation in fulfilment of its 
obligations under international labour conventions. 


Training for social work in the Department of Social Science, University of Toronto, 1914- 
1940. (Social science series, no. 1.) Toronto: The University of Toronto Press. 
1940. Pp. 56. This booklet was published to commemorate the twenty-fifth 


anniversary of the founding of the Department of Social Science, and it includes a 
history of the Department by Agnes C. McGregor. 


(2) Agriculture 


FowKE, V. C. Dominion aids to wheat marketing, 1929-39 (Canadian journal of eco- 
nomics and political science, VI (3), Aug., 1940, 390-402). 


Hutt, J.T. Thecase for Canadian agriculture: A survey of world agricultural conditions; 


what should be done in Canada. Winnipeg: Canadian Chamber of Agriculture. 
1939. Pp. 23. 


SHARP, MITCHELL W. Allied wheat buying in relationship to Canadian marketing policy, 


s75ou (Canadian journal of economics and political science, VI (3), Aug., 1940, 


STRANGE, H. G. L. Canada's wheat problems: Address. Winnipeg: Searle Grain Co., 


365 Grain Exchange Building. 1939. Pp. 12 (mimeo.). 


—————_—_———— Germany and Canadian wheat. Winnipeg: Saults & Pollard, 
300 Carlton St. 1939. Pp. 4. 


The international situation as it affects the Canadian wheat industry: 


An address. Winnipeg: Searle Grain Co., 365 cas Exchange Building. 1939. 
Pp. 19. 


(3) Immigration, Emigration, Colonization, Population, and Population 
Groups 


HuGHES, JOHN. The Welsh contribution to Canada (Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
The Canadian heritage, Toronto, 1940, 51-5). Draws attention to the many 
Canadians in literary, musical, political, and other circles who are of Welsh descent. 


KIRKCONNELL, WATSON. The European-Canadians in their press (Canadian Historical 
Association annual report, 1940, 85-92). A study of the circulation of the foreign 


language press of Canada to find out the rate and extent of Canadian assimilation 
of these European groups. 


McGill University, Social Sciences Research Committee. Agriculture and the farm 
population: A handbook of selected statistics grouped by counties and regions, for 


Ontario and Quebec. (Social research bulletin no. 1.) Montreal: The University. 
1938. Pp. 143. 


Nivsen, Kart G. The saga of Osterdalen. Duluth: Fuhr Publishing and Printing Co. 
1938. Pp.517. Deals with Norwegians in the United States and Canada. 


The problem of surplus agricultural population (International journal of agrarian affairs, 
I (1), Oct., 1939). On pages 49-60, Dr. J. E. Lattimer, Professor of Agricultural 
Economics at Macdonald College, P.Q., stresses the effects of policies of restriction 
on trade and on movements of population between countries, with special reference 
to, and illustrations drawn from, Canadian experience. 


(4) Geography 


BranoM, F. K.and Ganey,H. M. Geography of the United Statesand Canada. (Social 
geography series.) New York: Sadlier. 1939. Pp. 193. (31.28) 
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PLASKETT, J. S. The astronomy of the explorers (British Columbia historical quarterly, 
IV (2), April, 1940, 63-77). The methods of survey and observation followed by 


oe and Vancouver by sea, and Mackenzie, Fraser, and Thompson by land are 
studied. 


(5) Transportation and Communication 


Harvey, D.C. Hopes raised by steam in 1840 (Canadian Historical Association annual 
report, 1940, 16-25). The establishment by Samuel Cunard of the first regular 
steam communication between North America and the British Isles, from Halifax 
and Boston to Liverpool aroused Nova Scotian hopes of future trading prosperity 
that were destined to be unfulfilled. 


IRWIN, LEONARD BERTRAM. Pacific railways and nationalism in the Canadian-A merican 
Northwest, 1845-1873. (A dissertation in history presented to the faculty of the 
graduate school in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy.) Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania. 1939. Pp. xii, 246. 
($2.00) See p. 340. 


LamB, W. Kaye. ‘Empress to the Orient" (British Columbia historical quarterly, IV 
(2), April, 1940, 79-110). The history of the C.P.R. Empress ships was long and 
honourable. 


Lower, J. A. The construction of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway in British Columbia 
(British Columbia historical quarterly, IV (3), July, 1940, 163-81). 


McKEE, SAMUEL. Canada’s bid for the traffic of the Middle West: A quarter-century of 
the history of the St. Lawrence waterway, 1849-1874 (Canadian Historical Association 
annual report, 1940, 26-35). The repeal of the British Corn Laws, the United 
States Bonding Act, the superiority of the port of New York, and the beginning of 
the railway era, all contributed to dashing Canadian hopes of taking the trade of 
the Middle West away from the Erie Canal. 


Martyn, Howe. Canadian canoe (Queen's quarterly, XLVII (2), summer, 1940 
147-59). Dwells upon the importance of the canoe in the history of Canadian 
development. 


Masters, D.C. T.C. Keefer and the development of Canadian transportation (Canadian 
Historical Association annual report, 1940, 36-44). The enthusiasm and fervour 
with which Thomas Coltrin Keefer advocated the case for the St. Lawrence water- 
way and later for railway development contributed much to arousing interest in 
these schemes. 


RAPER, CHARLESL. The St. Lawrence waterway (Current history, LI (7), March, 1940, 
28-9, 57). It is argued that the defects of this giant project ‘outweigh the apparent 
advantages. 


i ~ . O. When the railroad came to Sherbrooke (Canadian national magazine, 
(6), June, 1940, 14-15). Recalls the excitement of 1852 when the coming 
of coy 2 ad ended Sherbrooke's isolation. 


VII. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


Derries, R. D. John Gerald Fitzgerald (Canadian public health journal, XXXI (8), 
Aug., 1940, 390-3). An appreciation of the late Director of the School of Hygiene 
and of the Conn: aught Laboratories, University of Toronto. 


FLEMING, GRANT. John Gerald Fitzgerald (Canadian public health journal, XX XI (8), 
Aug., 1940, 387-8). An appreciation. 
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Fox, W. SHERWOOD. Matriculation (Saturday night, May 18, 1940, 11). A defence 
of matriculation examinations. 


MassicoTtE, E.-Z. Les Premiéres Ecoles anglaises a Montréal (B.R.H., XLVI (6), 1940, 
169-70). The first English schools in Montreal were founded by William Nelson 
in 1787 and Finlay Fisher in 1788. 


Mowat, ALEX S. Problems of high school education in Nova Scotia (Public affairs, 
IV (1), Aug., 1940, 28-31). Believes that nothing less than a reorganization of the 
entire system of high school education will put things right. 


Picott, J. M. Youthandatrade (Maclean's magazine, LIII (10), May 15, 1940, 18, 51). 
Industry should co-operate with the school to give youth practical vocational 
training. 


Prairie university [Notre Dame, Sask.] (New world, I (2), April, 1940, 16-19). Co- 
operation among students and staff is the outstanding feature of this infant uni- 
versity, launched during the great prairie drought. 


VIII. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


COMBALUZIER, FERNAND. Le Sacre de Mgr Briand a Suresnes (B.R.H., XLVI (1), 
janv., 1940, 3-9). Concerns the consecration of Mgr Jean-Olivier Briand, seventh 
Bishop of Quebec, at Suresnes, France, in 1766. 


GRAHAM, GWETHALYN. The Church of St. Mary Magdalene (Saturday night, May 18, 
1940, 16-17). Praises the music and singing for which Dr. Healey Willan has 
made this church internationally known. 


Grand Séminaire de Montréal: Album préparé a l'occasion du centenaire, 1840-1940. 
Montréal: Grand Séminaire. 1940. Pp. 170 


GREEN, H. and Cocksurn, G. H. Yale looks up (Canadian churchman, LXVII (23), 
June 6, 1940, 358). St. John’s, the oldest Anglican Church in British Columbia 
on its original site, celebrates its eightieth anniversary on June 9. 


Groutx, LionEL. La Vie religieuse au temps de Talon (Action universitaire, VI (10), 
juin, 1940, 4-6). 


Hitt, HAMNETT P. From a mission to a cathedral (Canadian churchman, LXVII (25), 
June 20, 1940, 389, 395). Historical background of what is now Christ Church 
Cathedral, Ottawa. 


HoRSEFIELD, R. B. A century in Willowland (Canadian churchman, LXVII (22), 
May 30, 1940, 340-1). History of the mission among the Crees at The Pas. 


LE CHEVALIER, JULES. Les Oblats de Marie-Immaculée de la colonte de Saint-Laurent 
durant l’insurrection métisse de 1885 (suite) (Revue de l'Université d’Ottawa, X 
(2), (3), avril-juin, juillet-sept., 1940, 215-36, 354-80). Continues a discussion of 
the part played by priests of Saint-Laurent parish in the Red River Valley in 
attempting to prevent the Riel Rebellion of 1885. 


Manevux, ArtHur. La Bibliothéque du missionnaire Davion au dix-huitiéme siécle (Le 
Canada francais, XX VII (7), mars, 1940, 650-61). Brief sketch of Albert Davion 
who went as a missionary from the Seminary of Quebec to Tamarois on the Mis- 
sissippi River in 1698. Includes a list of the books in his library. 


Morrison, M.D. Religion in old Cape Breton (Dalhousie review, XX (2), July, 1940, 
181-96). Describes conditions and customs in the early days of Presbyterianism 
in Cape Breton. 


Quelques Lettres de Mgr de Laval (B.R.H., XLVI (3), mars, 1940, 65-86). A collection 
of letters written between 1682 and 1691. 
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Ray, MARGARET. James Evans and the Cree syllabic (Victoria Library bulletin, II (2), 
July, 1940, [1-4]). An account of the life and work of James Evans (1801-46), 
missionary to the Crees, by F. Louis Barber, and a description of the James Evans’ 
collection in Victoria College Library, by Margaret Ray. 


TALMAN, J.J. John West's visit to Ontario (Canadian churchman, LXVII (29), Aug. 8, 
1940, 452). Calls attention to the missionary journey of John West in Ontario 
in 1825 and 1826. 


IX. GENEALOGY 


BousQquET, GERARD. La Famille Bousquet a Laprairie (B.R.H., XLVI (2), (3), janv., 


fév., 1940, 22-30, 52-61). The Bousquet family of Varennes (near Montreal), from 
1666 to the present day. 


Jounston, Witt1AM H. (comp.). A brief history of the descendants of the late Eliza 
England of Mountrath, aeee’ s County, Ireland. Compiled from reports made by 
many members of various branches of the English family. Exeter, Ont.: Times- 
Advocate Press. 1940. Pp. [24]. This is a genealogical account of a family 
which came to Canada between 1849 and 1855 and settled in York, Lambton, and 
Huron Counties, and the Queen’s Bush. [J. J. T.] 


ey E.-Z. La Famille du pasteur Delisle (B.R.H., XLVI (4), avril, 1940, 
105-7). Brief sketch of the family and life of David Delisle, the first bilingual 
Anglican minister in Montreal, who came to Canada in 1766 and died in 1794. 
—_——_—_—_——— La Fa mille Giraldi (B.R.H., XLVI (6), juin, 1940, 174-5). The 


first member of this family to come to Canada was Roch- Jacques-Serafino Giraldi 
who arrived in Montreal in 1815. 


WHITEFORT, KATHRYN DE MONBREUN (comp.). A genealogy and history of Jacques 
Timothe Boucher Sieur de Monbreun and his ancestors and descendants. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Edwards Brothers. 1939. Pp. xii, 41. 


X. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


La Bibliographie de Kateri Tekakwitha (B.R.H., XLVI (5), mai, 1940, 146-8). A list 
prepared by the Jesuits of Montreal. 


Canadian Jewish Congress, Archives Committee. Canadian Jewish archives: List of 


documents and material. Montreal: The Congress, 2040 Bleury St. 1939. Pp. 
201 (mimeo.). 


Etts, MARGARET. A calendar of the White collection of manuscripts in the Public Archives 


of Nova Scotia. Halifax: Public Archives of Nova Scotia. 1940. Pp. 130, xii. 
($1.00) 


Maggs Bros., London. Canada, Newfoundland, Labrador and the Canadian Arctic: 


A selection of six hundred and fifty books, with 44 illustrations. London: Maggs. 
1939. Pp. 122. 


Macnan, C.-J. Société de St- Vincent de Paul (B.R.H., XLVI (4), avril, 1940, 107-12). 
Bibliography of the works published in Canada concerning this society. 


MEIKLEHAM, MARGETH.C. Special collections in college, university and public libraries 
in Canada (Ontario library review, XXIV (3), Aug., 1940, 266-75). 


Situ, I. NorMAN. Library of Parliament (Maclean’s magazine, LIII (8), April 15, 
1940, 18-19, 45-7). Administrations may come and go, but the library pursues 
its serene way. 
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Toronto Public Libraries. The Canadian catalogue of books published in Canada, about 
Canada, as well as those written by Canadians, with imprint of 1939. No.18. Toronto: 
Toronto Public Libraries. 1940. Pp. 56. (50c.) This invaluable catalogue, 
which has been published annually since 1921-2, was compiled this year by Florence 
B. Murray, Elizabeth W. Loosley, and Martha Shepard. The re-arrangement of 
the sections in alphabetical order makes the catalogue even more useful than before. 


XI. ART AND LITERATURE 


BUSHNELL, Davip I. Sketches by Paul Kanein the Indian country, 1845-1848. (Smith- 
sonian miscellaneous collections, XCIX (1).) Washington: Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 1940. Pp. 25. The artist Paul Kane did most of his work among the 
Indians, and made two important trips into the Indian country, one of which took 
him out to Vancouver and the Pacific coast. 


HEILBRON, BERTHAL. A pioneer artist on Lake Superior (Minnesota history, X XI (2), 
June, 1940, 149-57). Eastman Johnson of Minnesota produced many paintings 
and sketches when he camped on the north shore of the lake in 1856 and 1857. 


HuGHES, MARGARET E. (comp.). <A guide to Canadian painters (Ontario library review, 


XXIV (2), May, 1940, 187-209; (3), Aug., 1940, 281-96). A valuable biographical 
dictionary. 


MACMILLAN, Sir ERNEST. Our musical heritage (Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
The Canadian heritage, Toronto, 1940, 13-16). Urges that Canadians should know 
and cherish English music and French-Canadian folk-song, as their two particular 
musical treasures. 


MARION, SERAPHIN. La Gazette de Montréal de 1778: Berceau de la critique littératre 
au Canada frangais (Revue de l'Université d’Ottawa, X (3), juillet-sept., 1940, 
330-53). 


MassicoTteE, E.-Z. L'Illustrateur du vieux Montréal (B.R.H., XLVI (5), mai, 1940, 
139-41). A brief sketch of the artist, James Duncan (1805-81). 

——_——_——_—_———- Le Journaliste-avocat Rambeau (B.R.H., XLVI (5), mai, 1940, 
156-8). Describes the adventures in journalism of Alfred-Xavier Rambeau (1810- 
56) who at various times was connected with Echo du pays of Saint-Charles and 
Ami du peuple and La Patrie of Montreal. 


PIERCE, LoRNE. A postscript on J. E. H. MacDonald, 1872-1932. Toronto: Ryerson. 


1940. Pp.12. Anessay in appreciation of this artist and poet and his contribution 
to Canada’s national life. 











NOTES AND COMMENTS 


REVIEWERS AND REVIEWING 


“Book reviewing is a perennially unsatisfying business. If a reviewer praises 
a book, he may do so for any one of the following reasons: (1) because he knows 
and likes the author; (2) because he wants the author to be kind to his own (the 
critic’s) next book; (3) because he had just had a good dinner; (4) because he 
knows nothing about the subject to which the book is devoted and plays safe by 
saying nothing against it; (5) because he really thinks it is a good book. On the 
other hand, a reviewer may criticize a book adversely for any one of the following 
reasons: (1) because he does not like the author; (2) because he is resentful that 
another has trespassed into a field which he (the critic) thought was his own private 
preserve; (3) because his breakfast did not agree with him; (4) because he has small 
knowledge of the subject and seeks to cover up his own deficiencies by being 
abusive; (5) because he sincerely believes the book is not a good one.” 

This paragraph, from the foreword of a recently published bulletin of the 
William L. Clements Library entitled Reviewers Reviewed: A Challenge to Historical 
Critics, introduces one of the most interesting discussions of the “‘perennially un- 
satisfying business’ which has come to our attention. The short article published 
in the bulletin is by a scientist who some months ago published an historical book, 
and who was astonished by what he felt to be the contrast between historians and 
scientists in appraising the accuracy and value of work done in their respective 
fields. The author does not contend that the problems of the historian and 
scientist are identical in this matter, but he does put forward some challenging, 
not to say provocative and at times amusing, comments at the historians’ expense. 
He wishes to be delivered from the reviewer ‘‘who, instead of criticizing the volume 
he is supposed to discuss, engages in a development of his own ideas”; also from 
the one ‘‘who, after taking a few lusty wallops at the author, admits that he is 
really not capable of reviewing the book at all’’; or from ‘“‘the gushing kind who 
go into ecstasy instead of settling down to the job of criticizing.” 

The editor of this journal harbours a belief, he trusts it is not a delusion, that 
the reviews which have passed through his hands in the past decade have main- 
tained in general a high level of honest, constructive, and well-informed criticism. 
Competence is only one qualification of the good reviewer. To be frank without 
giving needless offence seems at times almost impossible, but we believe that most 
of our reviewers have tried conscientiously to face the difficulties of that problem. 
In the interest of historical scholarship in the Dominion they must continue to 
do so. Not the least complicating circumstance for Canadian historians is that 
they are a comparatively small group, most of them known to each other. This 
obviously increases the difficulty of maintaining an objective standard of criticism. 

Having read Reviewers Reviewed we can imagine a pamphlet devoted to the 
problem of the editor. He is expected to find, as reviewers, paragons of knowledge, 
wisdom, and tact who will stride triumphantly over all pitfalls and satisfy not 
only their consciences, but also the authors and publishers, and the readers of the 
journal, present and future. We do not expect anyone to write that pamphlet, 
and if it were written we suspect it would add nothing to the sum total either of 
editorial happiness or distress, because there is no good reason for any but editors 
reading it. The editors have their headache. Let them have the fun of nursing it. 
It is incurable, and they wouldn’t recognize themselves without it. 
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Being in the quoting mood we cannot forbear taking a few lines from the latest 
work by Mr. Louis Blake Duff of Welland, Ontario, an exquisite little book prepared 
for and about his five year-old grand-daughter. ‘“‘A footnote is something that 
ought really to be left out, but if you leave it out people think you don’t know 
anything to put in a footnote. Some writers have made great strides in footnoting 
and no doubt by trying hard will soon be able to write a whole book with nothing 
in it but footnotes. Such a work may seem to some readers a bit disconnected, 
but think how hundreds of beautiful facts can be crammed in where there is nothing 
on the page but notes.” This, as Mr. Duff gravely remarks ‘‘in modern English,”’ 
is ‘The whyness of the whichitude”’ as far as foot-notes are concerned. As a some- 
time member of the Advisory Board of this journal and as a contributor to it and 
other historical publications, Mr. Duff has been a party to the committing of 
foot-notes almost without number. The belatedb it of rationalizing which he has 
now given us is only a partial expiation of his crime. We gladly accept it on 
account, but warn him that further instalments are expected. 


THE JOURNAL OF AUSTRALIAN AND NEW ZEALAND HisToRICAL STUDIES 


We are pleased to learn that plans for the establishment of this proposed 
journal have reached an advanced stage. The organizing committee which has 
fully represented the best in historical scholarship in the two dominions has worked 
through committees formed in each of the eleven capitals in Australia and New 
Zealand. The journal will deal in particular with two fields—the history of the 
south Pacific region and British imperial and commonwealth relations. It is 
proposed to include, in addition to articles and reviews, extensive bibliographical 
information with regard to recently published books and articles. Lists of un- 
published theses will also be printed. Canadian students will be especially inter- 
ested in the study of British history from the point of view of New Zealand and 
Australia, but there is also in Canada a growing interest in the history of the 
Pacific. The new journal will without doubt make a valuable contribution to 
the study of these fields. Inquiries may be addressed to G. F. James, Esquire, 
St. Andrew’s College, Newtown, N.S.W. 


THE 250TH ANNIVERSARY OF AMERICAN PAPER-MAKING (1690-1940) 


The 250th anniversary of the founding of the paper-making industry in the 
western hemisphere by William Rittenhouse was celebrated on Monday, July 1, 
1940 under the auspices of the National Genealogical Society, of Washington, D.C., 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts, of New York City, the 250th Anniversary 
Committee of Roxborough-Manayunk-Wissahickon, Philadelphia, and the paper- 
making industry. The exercises were held on Paper Mill Run, a branch of the 
historic Wissahickon Creek, on the approximate site of the first mill. A feature 
of the celebration was the actual making of paper by the ancient methods used by 
the Rittenhouses. 

William Rittenhouse (1644-1708), a native of Miilheim-an-der-Ruhr, now in 
Rhenish Prussia, but at that time in the duchy of Berg, came from Arnhem, in 
Gelderland, The Netherlands, in 1688, and, in 1690, formed the first paper-making 
firm in America, with William Bradford (the famous printer), Samuel Carpenter, 
Robert Turner, and Thomas Tresse. The first mill was destroyed by flood in 1700, 
but was promptly rebuilt under the direct patronage of the eminent proprietor of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn. It was operated continuously by the Rittenhouse 
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family until 1890, when the property was acquired by the city of Philadelphia. 
About 1690 Rittenhouse was elected the first Mennonite minister in America, and, 
in 1707, just a few months prior to his death, which occurred February 18, 1708, 
became the first Bishop of the Mennonite Church on this continent. Several 
branches of the Rittenhouse family were part of the general Mennonite-Quaker 
migration to Canada about 1800. 

The Library of Congress, in Washington, D.C., has prepared an interesting 
exhibit on the progress of paper manufacture in commemoration of William Ritten- 
house’s achievement two and a half centuries ago. 


The Pennsylvania Historical Commission has published a Guide to Depositories 
of Manuscript Collections in Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania is the first state for 
which such a guide has been published. The guide lists the materials in the 
collections of historical societies, public libraries, museums, and academic institu- 
tions, but is not intended to cover the vast number of manuscript collections in the 
archives of families and commercial enterprises, and in the hands of private col- 
lectors. These will be included in subsequent publications. The Guide for 
Pennsylvania is one of a series of fifty volumes which are in preparation. There 
will be one for each state of the Union, one for the District of Columbia, and the 
fiftieth will contain an index to the entire series. Much information of interest to 
Canadian scholars will doubtless be included in them. 


We are pleased to observe that historical activities are being carried on in 
England as far as the present situation will permit. The Historical Association 
has announced that it will continue its publications. The Royal Historical Society 
is also carrying on its full activities. In addition to the publication of its Trans- 
actions and the Camden Series, a second volume in the new series of Guides and 
Handbooks has been issued. This is a useful Handbook of British Chronology. 


A third volume of Writings on British History, the society’s annual bibliography, 
has also appeared. 


Book-NOTES FOR TEACHERS 
(These notes are of necessity selective. Suggestions will be appreciated.) 


Pamphlets on current events. Among the many informative pamphlets on 
subjects of current interest which have come to our attention are: India by L. F. 
Rushbrook Williams and Labour under Nazi Rule by William A. Robson (Oxford 
pamphlets on world affairs, nos. 29 and 31, Toronto, Oxford, 10c. each); the fourth 
instalment of the Oxford Periodical History of the War (April to June 15, 1940) 
by Edgar McInnis (Toronto, Oxford, 155-233 pp., 25c.). The Historical Associa- 
tion of England has published as its pamphlets nos. 116 and 117, The Origins of the 
Second Great War by W. N. Medlicott and A Bibliography of European History, 
1918-1939 by G. P. Gooch. Of particular interest on the question of Canada’s 
relations with the United States are Good Neighbours by Lawrence J. Burpee 
(Contemporary Affairs series, no. 4, Toronto, Halifax, Ryerson, 30pp., 25c.); and 
North America and the War: A Canadian View by R. G. Trotter (Oxford pamphlets 
on world affairs, no. C 7, Toronto, Oxford, 40pp., 10c.). In this connection we 
should also like to draw attention to the review article in this issue, Canada and 
Commonwealth Affairs, by John R. Baldwin. 
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The Toronto Public Library has recently made a very valuable contribution 
to teachers and pupils in the form of two bibliographical volumes. Books for Boys 
and Girls edited by Lillian H. Smith (Toronto, Ryerson, 1940, x, 367pp.), is the 
second edition of a book first published in 1927. The selection of titles has been 
made by librarians of wide experience in dealing with young readers, and the notes 
on individual titles are clear and informative. The small number of titles in the 
section on Canadian history is an illuminating comment on the need of books for 
children on this subject. A few useful titles may have been overlooked; C. P. 
Wilson, Adventurers All and Charles Clay, Swampy Cree Legends come to mind 
as possibilities. Taken as a whole, however, the volume is admirable. 

The second of the two volumes Books for Youth: A Guide for Teen-age Readers, 
edited by Annie M. Wright (Toronto Public Libraries, 1940, 159pp.) may be warmly 
commended to high-school teachers and students. Its ten pages on Canadian 
history are as good a bibliography for the purpose as we have seen. Again a few 
suggestions might be made, such as: Hazel Boswell, French Canada: Pictures and 
Stories; D. C. Harvey, The Heart of Howe; and the two volumes of ‘Ryerson 
Canadian History Readers” edited by Lorne Pierce under the titles ‘Stories of 
Pathfinders” and “Stories of Adventure.” The Romance of Canadian History 
edited from the writings of Frances Parkman by Pelham Edgar, although published 
years ago, is worthy of consideration. These, however, are details. Much more 
important is the fact that the book is, in a real sense, a pioneer effort, which has 
been carried to completion in excellent fashion by the library and a group of 
members from its staff. 


Early Days in Canada, by Elizabeth Robson (London, Stockwell, 1940, 
108 pp.). This is a delightfully written story of a family of Scottish and English 
background which came to Upper Canada in the 1830's. Its simply written pages 
tell something of almost every aspect of life in the pioneer community: of a grand- 
father who said a blessing in Gaelic, which ‘‘took some time’’; of the Anglican 
clergyman who was an Indian, married to an English lady; of the houses in which 
the family lived, the books which they read; the Indians whom they met; of 
the farm, its crops, and how they were grown and sold. We welcome this as 
another in the growing list of small volumes which give intimate pictures of the 
first stages of early settlement in the Dominion. 


CANADIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Brant Historical Society has been actively engaged in collecting historical 
materials relating to the district around Brantford, Ontario. Its museum has 
recently obtained a number of interesting Indian and pioneer relics of Brant 
County. Among them is an ancient Neutral Indian ceremonial pipe, probably 
four hundred years old, made in the shape of a crane’s head, from the antler of a 
deer. It was discovered last autumn on the Kemp Farm in Onondaga Township 
in excavations conducted by Curator George W. Broomfield of the Society. The 
pipe has been described as a rare find by archaeological authorities and a cast has 
been made for the Royal Ontario Museum. Another unusual piece is a small 
fragment of bone, peaked like a Viking helmet, which gives rise to the questions: 
Were the Vikings once here?, or Had they been seen by the Indians who lived here? 
The archives of the Society contain files of Brantford newspapers as well as of 
articles and papers read before meetings of the Society. President, the Rev. H. W. 
Snell; secretary, Miss E. J. Howell. [JEAN H. WALDIE] 
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British Columbia Historical Association, Vancouver Section. The fourth annual 
dinner meeting on April 19 last was addressed by Dr. W. N. Sage of the University 
of British Columbia, his subject being ‘‘Sir James Douglas, the Father of British 
Columbia.” Dr. Sage outlined the activities of Sir James Douglas as fur trader 
and Governor, and showed the way in which his contribution differed from that 
of other men whose names are connected with the life of the province. Mr. James 
William Sinclair, the grandson of Dr. John McLaughlin, was present at the meeting 
and was able to give reminiscences of conversations with the Governor. Repre- 
sentatives of other sections of the Association were also present. Dr. W. Kaye 
Lamb gave a brief report of the publications of the Association. [H. R. BouTILIER] 

The Champlain Society in its 33rd annual report indicates that its plans for 
publications have not been curtailed by war-time conditions. ‘There is no 
scarcity of suitable material still awaiting publication; and it is the intention of 
the Council to continue its work of making available to scholars ‘rare and in- 
accessible documents relating to the history of Canada,’ provided conditions seem 
propitious.” In particular it plans to continue jointly with the Hudson’s Bay 
Record Society the publication of one volume each year from the material in the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s Archives. The forthcoming volume is Judge Howay’s 
edition of Colnett’s Journal, a hitherto unknown document relating to the early 
maritime history of the Pacific coast. It is planned to publish in the near future 
other materials relating to the Pacific coast and especially the Oregon country. 

The Ontario Historical Society. The forty-second annual meeting of the 
Ontario Historical Society was held on June 21 and 22, 1940, at Orillia to which 
town it had been invited by the local Board of Trade. The success of the meetings 
owed much to the local committee on arrangements under Mr. C. Harold Hale, 
managing editor of the Orillia Packet and Times. The attendance at most of the 
sessions was small but more were present the evening of the 21st. At this meeting 
Mr. J. M. Walton of Aurora showed by references to his own neighbourhood how 
students can find at their own doors matters of historical interest; and Dr. Percy J. 
Robinson dealt with “‘The Orillia Region before 1800,” illustrating his remarks 
by a number of maps thrown by lantern on ascreen. The subjects of other papers 
and addresses were: the Steele family by Mrs. Cecil H. Wilson of Orillia; reminis- 
cences of early days in Muskoka by Mr. F. M. Delafosse of Peterborough, and of 
early days in Orillia by Judge M. B. Tudhope of Brockville; the Monck Road by 
Dr. James J. Talman of London; St. James’, Penetanguishene, by the rector of 
that church, the Rev. R. T. C. Dwelly; banks in Simcoe County by the secretary 
of the Society, Mr. J. McE. Murray. Mr. Ernest Green of Ottawa contributed 
the record by H. D. Troop of a ballad entitled “The Song of the Battle of the 
Windmill.” All papers read at the meetings were printed in a special issue of the 
Orillia Packet and Times the following week. The officers elected for the new 
year are: President, the Rev. Percival Mayes, Niagara Falls; 1st vice-president, 
Dr. C. W. Jefferys, York Mills; 2nd vice-president, Dr. George W. Spragge, 
Toronto; treasurer, J. McE. Murray; additional members of the executive com- 
mittee, the Rev. M. A. Garland, London; Miss E. Appelbe, Georgetown; Professor 
R. G. Trotter, Kingston; and Lieut.-Colonel F. C. Curray, Brockville. 

The Royal Society of Canada held its 59th annual meeting in May in London, 
Ontario. President, Dr. R. C. Wallace; vice-president, Judge Frederick W. 
Howay; joint honorary secretaries, Dr. E. W. R. Steacie, Dr. Séraphin Marion; 
honorary treasurer, Dr. H. C. Cooke; honorary librarian, Dr. G. A. Young; honorary 
editor, Mr. W. S. Wallace. 
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The Women’s Canadian Historical Society of Ottawa. In addition to its regular 
monthly meetings the Society has held Saturday morning meetings of children in 
its Bytown Museum and has opened the Museum on certain days for classes of 
school children. The most important group of acquisitions to the Museum was a 
large and complete collection of Royal Visit souvenirs and publications made by 
Mrs. William Ogilvy. Popular and largely attended historical outings have been 
held, including a visit to the Carillon Museum, another to the site of the Indian 
village near Spencerville and one other forthcoming visit to the Almonte district. 
On September 19, 1939, under the auspices of the Society, Miss Ethel Burrows, 
great-grand-daughter of John Burrows, Bytown pioneer, now resident in the 
United States, unveiled a stone in Beechwood Cemetery bearing the following 
inscription: “John Burrows, born at Plymouth, May 1st, 1789; died at Bytown, 
February 27th, 1824. Honored pioneer gentleman, civic and religious leader, 
Royal Engineer and Superintendent of the Rideau Canal. Came to the Wilderness 
of Canada, 1816, from England.” President, Mrs. Robert Dorman; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Hector Carruthers; corresponding secretary, Miss Sheila McLeod 
Stewart, 383 Frank Street, Ottawa; treasurer, Mrs. C. E. Steeves; museum director, 
Miss Primrose McLean; field secretary, Mrs. A. C. Kains; librarian, Miss Maud 
Lyon. [JupitH S. CRAWLEY] 


ARCHIVES AND LIBRARIES 


Burton Historical Collection, Detroit. The leading firm of Detroit merchants 
during the years of the American Revolution was that of Macomb, Edgar and 
Macomb. By reason of industry plus governmental favour, it prospered enor- 
mously, all three partners becoming wealthy in a few years’ time. Following the 
Revolution Alexander Macomb and Edgar removed to New York. William 
Macomb (uncle of General Alexander Macomb) remained in Detroit until his death 
about 1795. The business records of the firm were widely scattered. Several of 
the ledgers and other record books were acquired by Mr. Burton. Two more have 
been obtained in recent years, one from its owner in Windsor, the other by gift 
from the Mt. Clemens Chapter of the D.A.R. Early in April two more volumes 
of records of the firm came to the Library from family descendants living in 
Washington, D.C. One is a petty ledger, kept in 1774, and containing the names 
and transactions of scores of Detroit residents of that time. The second is a letter- 
book, kept from 1780 to 1784, whose contents deal with current commercial 
activities, with much of incidental family and personal data besides. One learns, 
for example, that George Sharp, graduate of Edinburgh University, coming to 
Detroit from Montreal in 1782 to “set up” a school, arrived too late, for Detroit 
was already provided with a teacher (a female). Sharp was advised, therefore, 
that he would do better by becoming a ‘‘bearskin”’ than a teacher; he followed this 
advice with such good effect that within a dozen years he was himself a leading 
merchant of the North-west. A complete inventory of the British naval establish- 
ment, with pay lists of officers and crews for the year 1779-80 is included in the 
letter-book. [M. M. QualrE] 

The Canadian Military Institute. The last annual report draws attention to 
the Institute’s valuable collection of materials bearing on Canadian military 
history. The collection of Army Lists is, for example, practically complete from 
1772. 


Grosvenor Library, Buffalo, N.Y. An article entitled ‘‘A Search for an Author,” 
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published in the bulletin of the library in March, 1940, contains a number of 
interesting observations on early guide-books to Niagara Falls. 

National Archives of the United States. The frequently published short 
summaries, ‘‘Notes Concerning the National Archives,’’ contain much useful 
information about work which is being carried on, and about the most important 
accessions, some of which have a bearing on Canadian history. The Archives has 
also published in various forms much information concerning archival problems, 
as for example, a recent “Staff Information Circular’ on the important subject 
What Records Should We Preserve? 

Public Archives of Nova Scotia. A useful study of agriculture in the province 
in the early years of the nineteenth century has been published by the Archives 
and noted in our List of Recent Publications. This study prepared by J. S. 
Martell is volume II (2), of the bulletins of the Archives. Two other bulletins have 
also recently been published: a documentary study of the erection and furnishing 
of Government House, by Dr. Martell, and Letters of the Rev. Norman McLeod, 
1835-51, edited by D. C. Harvey. 

The Toronto Public Library. The fifty-sixth annual report Reading in Toronto, 
1939 contains a number of interesting items with regard to the historical materials 
in the Reference Library. The first step in the building up of a collection of photo- 
graphic records of newspapers has been taken in the form of a subscription to a 
film copy of the Toronto Globe and Mail. Film for June, 1938, to September, 1939, 
has already been received and is available for use in the library projector. Work 
on the manuscript collection which was started in the autumn of 1938 has continued 
steadily through 1939. Preliminary work has been done on a checklist of manu- 
scripts in the Toronto Public Libraries, which it is hoped will be ready for publica- 
tion during the next few months. During 1939 the annual issue of the Canadian 
Catalogue of Books was compiled as usual. 

The University of Western Ontario. Plans are under way for the systematic 
collection of the ephemeral literature relating to the war—posters, leaflets, pam- 
phlets, etc. Through the kindness of Judge Talbot MacBeth there has been 
placed in the custody of the library a valuable collection of the papers of Colonel 
Thomas Talbot, founder of the Talbot settlement in western Ontario. 

Victoria University, Toronto. ‘James Evans and the Cree Syllabic’’ is the 
subject dealt with in volume II (2) of the Victoria Library Bulletin. The Bulletin 
contains a sketch of Evans's career by Dr. F. Louis Barber, the University librarian, 
and also a bibliography of the Evans material in the library, prepared by Miss 
Margaret Ray. 

William L. Clements Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The work of mounting 
and cataloguing the Gage Papers is nearing an end. This very large series has a 
great deal of material bearing on Canadian history. The preliminary work of 
arranging and cataloguing is also being done on the Sir Henry Clinton Papers. 
The library is adding to its large collection of maps which includes more than 
25,000 maps printed before 1800 and 550 original manuscript maps of the period 
of the Seven Years’ War and of the American Revolution. The following subjects 
among others have been dealt with in recent publications by members of the staff, 
Loyalist Operations in Connecticut, Old Fort Michilimackinac, George Croghan’s 
Journal of His Trip to Detroit in 1767. 





